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PROVIDE A 


CONTINUOUS 


SIGNAL 
INDICATION 
IN THE CAB 





“UNION ‘Continuous Cab Signals are located 
directly in front of the engine crew and give 
instant information of changes in traffic con- 
ditions ahead. The engineman need not wait 


until he can see the next wayside signal to 





accelerate or decelerate; he may respond 


at any point to any change in traffic con- 





ditions ahead. ® By the use of this signal 





system, transportation is speeded up with 
safety—an important factor in fulfilling 


normal and National Defense requirements. 
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Great Significance of Government 
Action in the Wage Controversy 


The outcome of the pending controversy over rail- 
way wages and working conditions will be much more 
significant than most persons realize. As well-informed 
persons expected, it has passed rapidly through the 
stages of direct negotiations, a strike vote, mediation 
and refusal of the unions to arbitrate; and _ will 
now soon reach the stage of hearings and a report and 
recommendations by an emergency fact-finding board 
appointed by President Roosevelt. What most persons 
do not realize is that the appointment of this board and 
its report will make clear what are the New Deal 
administration’s real policies regarding more important 
matters than perhaps any other of its acts since the 
defense program was begun. It will be so significant 
because it will be the first instance since the defense 
program was begun in which the government will have 
expressly stated just what wages it believes should be 
paid by any industry. 


Why There Is Lack of Unity 


In spite of all the appeals for unity, the people of the 
country never were so divided as they are at this criti- 
cal juncture in world affairs regarding what should be 
their government’s policy in dealing with foreign na- 
tions. The reason is, that millions of them are sus- 
picious and fearful concerning the motives, methods 
and purposes, not only of the administration’s domestic 
policies, but of its policies in carrying on defense activi- 
ties, and also in—apparently, at least—trying to get the 
nation into war. There is a widely prevalent belief that 
the administration is using real or ostensible defense 
policies, as for over eight years it has used domestic 
economic policies, to promote the substitution of state 
socialism for free private enterprise ; and that it wants 
to get the country into war largely, if not mainly, be- 
cause the greatly increased powers for carrying on war 
that it would have to be given could be used so effec- 
tively for regimenting and suppressing private 
enterprise. 

Take, for example, the activities in which it has been 
engaged, and the legislation to give it increased power 


it is seeking, for the ostensible purpose of preventing 
inflation. The effective means of both causing and 
preventing inflation are known to every sound econo- 
mist; and the administration for over eight years has 
been doing almost all the things that tend to cause it; 
and it is still doing them, while pretending now to be 
trying to prevent it. Inflation tends to be caused by 
any policies that advance prices; and the administration 
is still doing and encouraging almost everything tend- 
ing to cause advances in prices, while trying to put 
“ceilings” on prices and seeking legislation to empower 
it to enforce its “ceilings.” 


Exploding the “Oil Shortage” 


Again, it is trying to create a war psychology favor- 
able to increased substitution of government for private 
management by propaganda indicating there are, or will 
be, “shortages” of commodities and transportation that 
can be remedied or prevented only by the exercise of 
increased governmental power. We have just wit- 
nessed the fiasco of “Donald Duck” Ickes, secretary of 
the interior and oil administrator, proclaiming an oil 
shortage in the eastern states which did not yet exist, 
and which the Railway Age was the first to demonstrate 
could be prevented by letting the railways use some 
20,000 or more tank cars that had long been out of 
service. We have heard from some sources that the 
data given in the article entitled, “A Hundred More 
Tankers Won’t Stump the Railroads” in our issue of 
July 26, pages 156-158, were inaccurate. Well, they 
were the best we could get at the time; we haven’t been 
able since to get any from our critics that are appar- 
ently more accurate, because the promoters of a pipe- 
line to the east evidently didn’t want, and still don’t 
want, the public to know how much oil can be moved 
by the railways in the available tank cars; and the 
quotation by the newspapers of our article, whatever its 
deficiencies, certainly started an explosion that has 
blown up the claim of “Donald Duck” and other propa- 
gandists that an immediate shortage of oil in the east 
was unavoidable and could be remedied only by the use 
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in the construction of a pipe-line of labor and materials 
needed for defense purposes. 


And Now a New Deal “Shortage of Transportation” 


We are also witnessing an effort to prove there will 
soon be a shortage of railway transportation, in addi- 
tion to numerous other “shortages”; although there 
need be none if the government will adopt a policy of 
priorities which will afford manufacturers and the rail- 
ways opportunity to get the materials and equipment 
they will require. Propaganda is emanating from New 
Deal quarters that the railways will soon need 375,000 
additional freight cars; and they are being blamed for 
not ordering more and earlier. What are the facts? 
From June 1, 1940, when the government’s defense 
program was begun, to June 1, 1941, the railways 
ordered 112,320 freight cars; but solely owing to 
inability of equipment manufacturers and the railways 
to get enough materials to carry out their building 
program the railways will have 20,000 less cars on 
October 1 than they expected to have—and meantime 
some manufacturers of automobiles cad trucks have 
been able to get enough materials to exceed all their 
previous production records! In spite of this, there is 
no prospect of a serious shortage of railway equipment 
this fall. As the government has so bungled its han- 
dling of priorities that there could not be secured within 

the last year enough materials to build 100,000 freight 
cars, although the plant capacity available for building 
freight cars was much greater than this, what would 
have been gained by the railways ordering 200,000 to 
300,000 more cars? 

The railways are one of the very few large industries 
against which it has as yet been impossible to make 
any charge of current “shortages” having the slightest 
foundation, although they have handled thus far this 
year the largest freight traffic in their history with a 
supply of equipment that was greatly reduced owing to 
their lack of use for it and inability to buy it during the 
long depression; and their lack of use for it and of 
power to buy it were due to New Deal policies that 
needlessly prolonged the depression and curtailed rail- 
way net earnings. There may be some brief and sporadic 
shortages of equipment when traffic reaches its fall 
peak; but the propaganda so persistently emanating 
from New Deal and pro-war sources to the effect that 
the railways cannot avoid having serious and prolonged 
“shortages” is simply a part of the effort to stimulate 
a war psychology and at the same time promote social- 
istic policies by discrediting every branch of private 
enterprise. 


Railway Wages and Railway Defense Needs 


The widely prevailing suspicion regarding the admin- 
istration’s motives and purposes which has created 
national disunity when there should be unity will inevit- 
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ably be reduced or increased by the way in which it 
handles the railway wage controversy. The railways 
probably would have agreed in negotiation or mediation 
to some advances in wages if the labor leaders would 
have accepted advances that, first, would have gone 
principally to the lower-paid employees ; second, would 
not have been sufficient seriously to reduce railway 
earning and buying power, and, third, would have been 
for a short definite period or terminable if certain speci- 
fied changes in conditions occurred. But the labor 
leaders evidently believed, and perhaps actually had 
assurances, that they would gain more by having the 
controversy submitted to a government “emergency 
fact-finding” board. The Board appointed by the Pres- 
ident, like the similar board in 1938, has a majority of 
members who have been connected with the New Deal 
administration and, therefore, it is to be feared, will 
recommend advances in wages not warranted by exist- 
ing and prospective national economic conditions and 
tending to make these conditions worse. 

One matter of great importance that the railways 
should force upon the attention of the board is the effect 
that will be produced by its recommendations on the 
buying power of the railways. Because of the present 
almost unprecedented lack of credit of most of them 
their buying power is now more directly and imme- 
diately dependent on their earning power—i.e., their 
power to earn net operating income—than ever before. 
The New Dealers and their spokesmen are both exag- 
gerating the amount of equipment that will be needed 
and underestimating the amount of it that can be built 
if sufficient materials are made available and labor 
troubies are avoided. 


Real Reasons Why Railways 
Need Large Net Earnings 


But the railways will need, have publicly conceded 
they will need, and are ordering and intend to continue 
ordering, a large amount of additional equipment ; and, 
meantime, the New Dealers, in their sophisticated 
ignorance, are underestimating or wholly disregarding 
the large amount of materials the railways will need 
for (1) maintenance of equipment, (2) maintenance of 
permanent structures, and (3) rehabilitating and en- 
larging permanent structures—all to enable them 
to make the most efficient practicable use of the equip- 
ment available. At the pace at which they are being 
used both equipment and permanent structures require 
much more maintenance work on them than under 
depression conditions; and as traffic approaches the 
capacity of many existing tracks and terminals large 
expenditures of numerous kinds to enlarge their capacity 
will have to be made to permit increased efficiency in 
the utilization of equipment. 

The money for making all the necessary expenditures 
must be derived either from (1) railway earnings, or 
(2) government loans, or (3) both. To grant advances 
in wages large enough, as advocated by labor leaders, to 
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force the railways, when they are handling a maximum 
freight traffic, to seek government loans or subsidies as 
a substitute for earnings would be to strike a deadly 
blow at private enterprise. For how could the railways 
be expected to survive as a private enterprise when 
traffic and earnings were at a depression minimum 
if they were not allowed to make enough net earnings to 
be fully self-supporting when their freight traffic was 
at its all-time maximum? 


And—How About Inflation? 


And, then, how about inflation? Obviously, if the 
government, by the mandate of a “fact-finding” board. 
should require a large advance in wages, it would be 
necessary for it, if the railways were to be kept fully 
self-supporting and provided with enough buying 
power, to authorize a corresponding advance in railway 
rates. And that would be to promote in one of the 
most effective ways possible the inflation that the 
administration already is promoting in so many other 
ways while ostensibly trying to prevent it. Already 
inflation is being promoted by the government’s mone- 
tary policy of devaluing the dollar and keeping it de- 
tached from gold; by its policy of continuing unprece- 
dented expenditures for civilian purposes while piling 
up without limit expenditures for defense; and by its 
priority policies tending to restrict production by 
consumer industries, especially small concerns, while 
encouraging advances in wages tending to increase 
demand for the products of these same industries. Add 
to all these policies a large advance in railway wages, 
and an advance in freight rates to offset it, and the 
inflationary tendency may become so strong that the 
administration’s efforts to control prices will be ren- 
dered wholly nugatory.. On the other hand, prevent 
advances in freight rates and prices to offset increased 
costs, and private enterprise will be destroyed by de- 
struction of its profits. 


If Large Advances in Wages—Why? 


No conceivable justification could be offered for the 
government causing a large and general advance in 
railway wages at the present time excepting that it 
would promote “social justice,’ defense, or both. But 
it cannot be required to do “social justice” because for 
a decade the railways have paid very high wages com- 
pared with the very small profits or actual losses they 
have made, and are not making large profits now in pro- 
portion to their buying needs and the wages they are 
paying; and a large majority of their employees are 
now enjoying incomes greatly exceeding the incomes 
of most of the people who directly and indirectly pay 
passenger and freight rates. And a large advance in 


railway wages cannot be required to promote defense, 
because it would either cripple one of the most vital 
defense industries or promote inflation, which would be, 
of all influences, the most inimical to defense and the 
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national welfare. But to cause a large advance in 
wages would strengthen the New Dealers’ hold on the 
votes of railway employees and their families. And it 
would deal another blow to private enterprise. And if 
it is recommended by the board appointed by the Presi- 
dent these latter will be considered its true purposes by 
millions now very suspicious and fearful regarding the 
motives and purposes of the administration’s policies. 
That would hardly help to reduce the disunity now so 
appallingly evident on every hand. 


I. C. C. Not Intimidated 


We recently noted in our news columns the approval 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission of an applica- 
tion by the trustees of the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern seeking authority to abandon a narrow-gage branch 
extending from Antonito, Colo., to Santa Fe, N. Mex.. 
some 125 miles. It will be recalled that this abandon- 
ment application was initially approved by Division 4 
as early as last January 25—but, because of the protests 
of the labor organizations involved and certain local 
interests, Senator Johnson, Democrat of Colorado, be- 
came interested in the matter. He succeeded in secur- 
ing the investigation of the abandonment proposal by a 
Senatorial sub-committee, and the I. C. C. postponed 
the effective date of Division 4’s order to permit this 
sub-committee to reinvestigate the project. 

‘Senator Johnson’s sub-committee finally rendered its 
report, calling on the commission to deny the applica- 
tion, although it went on to ask that a further hearing 
be granted so that additional information could be placed 
in the record. During the six months that the decision 
was pending, the now-well-known and often-used ex- 
cuse of “national defense” was injected into the pro- 
ceeding, with the protestants contending, as did the 
Senate committee, that the retention of the line was 
“vital” to that objective. 

Great credit is due the Commission that it disregarded 
this political attempt to usurp its assigned duties; and 
proceeded to approve the findings of its Finance Divi- 
sion that the evidence warranted abandonment of this 
unremunerative line. Unfortunately it is not always 
possible to record that the Commission refuses to be 
swayed by political pressure. As recently as last June, 
in the Fort Worth & Denver City lease case, a 6-to-4 
I. C. C. majority refused to authorize a merger in the 
interests of economy—the bench, to all appearances. 
trembling in its boots before truculent special interests 
which threatened reprisals if the lease were consum- 
mated. Possibly the political terrorism stirred up in 
the Rio Grande case was less frightening than that en- 
gendered in Fort Worth, where experts at the technique 
were in charge. It is disturbing to see this important 
tribunal bend to the political wind—but it is reassuring 
to note that such a wind, if it is going to swing the Com- 
mission, has got to be a big one. This sturdy oak will 
be laid low by no vagrant zephyr. 
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Competition After the War 


Pardon us for mentioning it again, but specula- 
tion as to the peculiar behavior of the earnings fig- 
ures of the motor carriers can’t be quieted so long 
as further examination of them reveals more and 
more oddities. What reliance can be put on fig- 
ures which behave inconsistently with the normal 
behavior of the underlying facts which they, sup- 
posedly, reflect? — 

For instance, in 1937 the trucks carried only 
three-fourths of one per cent of their gross revenue 
over to net. In 1938, with a 10 per cent rate in- 
crease applying for less than three-quarters of the 
year, their net was nearly 3 per cent of gross. In 
1939, with a full year of the 10 per cent increase 
applying, they made nearly 5 per cent. In 1940, 
it would seem from the figures that net earnings 
had almost become static; gross rose approximately 
14 per cent. 

But let’s not forget the gradual “upping” of the 
rate level through the cancellation of commodity 
rates, which was encouraged by I. C. C. mini- 
mum rate orders. 

Sales, tariff, advertising, administrative and gen- 
eral expense in 1940 increased in direct proportion 
to total volume. There were no appreciable changes 
in the cost of labor, equipment and materials, and 
it is difficult to understand how variable expenses 
could increase in greater ratio than total revenues, 
or even in as great proportion. It is not possible 
to conclude from these figures that regulation has 
been conducive to proper control of expenses ; either 
that, or the even less-palatable alternative must be 
accepted that the figures, somehow, do not reflect 
the facts accurately. 

Motor carrier revenues have increased about 85 
per cent from 1937 to the first half of 1941—and 
probably 100 per cent since regulation became ef- 
fective in 1935—while total traffic by all forms of 
transportation has increased only about 25 per cent. 

Motor carrier regulation cannot be called a suc- 
cess if it does not promote: 

1. Reasonable cost of transportation to the 
public. 

2. Accounts and statistics which can be relied 
upon accurately to reflect actual operations. 

3. The economic development of transportation 
facilities. 

Has motor carrier regulation so far produced 
these results? The motor carriers increased their 
total volume 28 per cent during the first quarter of 
1941 and their net operating revenue rose to 7 per 
cent of total revenue; and by 129.3 per cent over 
the first quarter of 1940. It is also significant that 
it cost only 13 per cent more in expenses in the 
first quarter of 1941 to gather 28 per cent more 
revenue, notwithstanding that the first quarter of 
the year with its winter weather should be the 
most expensive of the year to operate. 

This does not gee with the 1940 results where 
expense increased in greater ratio than revenue. 
There are no complete figures available for the 


second quarter of 1941, but the Commission’s ex- 
hibit recently introduced at Kansas City in Ex 
Parte MC23 for 63 carriers in the midwest shows 
a trend similar to that obtaining in the first quarter. 

From the record, is there anything in the present 
truck-regulatory picture to persuade the railroads: 

A. That truck regulation is likely to accomplish 
anything toward solving the railroads’ competitive 
problem? 

B. That the railroads would not be better off if 
they had not applied the 1937 rate increase to 
truck-competitive traffic ? 

C. That a readjustment of railroad rates to re- 
flect the superior economy of railroad transporta- 
tion will not be less difficult and less expensive, in 
proportion to the speed with which such readjust- 
ments are made? 

The railroads truck-competitive situation is not 
going to be improved by the move being made to- 
ward consolidation of truck operations—such as the 
Associated Transport, Inc. (application for which 
proposes to merge eight large truck lines in the 
East at an estimated saving of approximately 10 
per cent in annual operating expense). 

If the carriers wait to meet this situation by de- 
cisive rate action until the war’s end is it not likely 
at that time: 

I. That the trucks will have already captured 
most of the more desirable high-grade, high-rated 
traffic ? 

II. That consolidated truck operations of high 
operating efficiency will parallel almost all worth- 
while railway mileage? 

III. That the railroads at that time will be trans- 
porters, primarily, of low-grade and less-desirable 
high-grade freight? 

IV. That the railroads, having lost the backlog 
of defense traffic they now enjoy, will have a 
critically low volume of traffic and revenues? 

V. That these reduced revenues will not at that 
time provide a margin of net income capable of 
absorbing the temporary shock of readjusting 
rates to reflect the railroads’ superior economy, 
which readjustment could now be made pain- 
lessly ? 

VI. That, under the aforementioned circum- 
stances, the carriers may have little profitable use 
for the great additions that are now being made 
to their power and rolling stock, and upon which 
equipment obligations will continue to mature? 

The outlook appears to be one of great hazard 
and probable crisis unless the carriers, in the mean- 
time, can succeed in securing for themselves a rea- 
sonable and growing share of the nation’s normal 
tonnage (instead of a prejudicial and declining 
share, which is their present status). If there is 
any way of correcting the present unhealthy trend 
and assuring a brighter outlook for the future, 
aside from a realistic program dealing with com- 
petitive rates, what is it? 


















More Passenger-Train Cars for 
the Santa F'e 


Twenty of stainless-steel construction built by Budd— 
Fluorescent aisle strips for night lighting in two 
coaches—Oil murals in color in club cars 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe to augment service 

on the El Capitan, San Diegan, and other trains. 
The structure and sheathing of the twenty cars are all 
18-8 stainless steel, built by the Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Company and fabricated by that company’s 
patented Shotweld system. The order comprised 14 
chair cars, two club-lounge cars, one chair-observation 
car, one lunch-counter dining car, one 60-ft. storage- 
mail car, and one storage-mail and 30-ft. railway-post- 
office car. 

The chair cars have a coupled length of 83 ft. 10 in., 
with vestibules at one end only. The women’s dressing 
room, which is 9 ft. 2 in. long, is at the vestibule end 
of the car, and the men’s dressing room, which is 8 ft. 
6 in. long, is at the opposite end. Each of the cars seats 
52 passengers and has a 6-ft. 3-in. shelved luggage space 
at one side of the car adjoining the women’s dressing 
room. Both dressing rooms are furnished with sofas 
divided by arm rests to seat four persons. The women’s 
dressing room has a single dressing table and mirror with 
vertical side lighting fixtures. 

The chair-observation car, which has a coupled length 
of 79 ft. 2% in., seats 60 passengers. At the front end 
of the car is a men’s toilet, adjoining which is a women’s 
dressing room and toilet, with a 3-ft. 3-in. luggage space 
between the side of the toilet and the corridor. Except 
for two single side chairs, one on each side at the rear 
end of the car, the two rear seats and the one front seat 
the back of which is against the women’s toilet partition, 
all seats are the double-rotating type with separate reclin- 
ing backs. 


By sichison, To cars were recently delivered to the 


















The Club Lounge, Looking Toward the Bar 
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The two club-lounge cars are 79 ft. 8 in. long, coupled, 
with vestibules at one end only. Their arrangement is 
clearly indicated by the floor plans. Behind the bar, 
which is at one end of the lounge, is a nurse’s room with 
transverse upper and lower berths, and between the 
stateroom and the end of the car is a newsstand. On 
opposite sides of the center aisle at the other end of the 
car are men’s and women’s toilets. 

The lunch-counter dining car has a coupled length of 
83 ft. and has no vestibule. It seats 38 passengers, 24 


at six tables at one end of the car and 14 at the longi- 
























The Club Lounge, Looking Away from the Bar 


tudinal lunch counter which extends between the 21-ft. 
6-in. pantry and kitchen and the dining room. The lat- 
ter is separated from the lunch counter by low partitions 
with ornamental metal grilles above. 

The storage-mail car has a coupled length of 63 ft. 
1% in., with two 5-ft. door openings on each side. The 
post-office car is 73 ft. 3 in. long, coupled, with a 30-ft. 
post-office compartment at one end. The remainder of 
the car is divided into two parts by the 5-ft. side-door 
openings, that adjoining the post office being for mail 
storage and the rear end for express. At the rear end 
of the car there are overhead lockers for pillow storage. 

Although the structures and exterior appearance of 
these cars are identical to others of the Santa Fe stain- 
less-steel fleet, certain changes are noteworthy. 

The trucks are the four-wheel equalized type, with 
alloy cast-steel frames and bolsters furnished by the Gen- 
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eral Steel Castings Corporation, and are equipped with 
Budd disc type brakes. All 6-in, by 11-in. journals have 
Timken roller bearings and the wheels are Freedom 36- 
in. multi-wear rolled-steel. All passenger-car trucks 
have combination coil and elliptic springs, whereas the 
storage-mail and railway post-office cars have only coil 
springs between frame and equalizer and between frame 
and bolster. The bolsters of these trucks are coupled to 
the frame by a horizontal rubber-cushioned bolster 
anchor. Houde hydraulic shock absorbers are on all 
trucks. Those on the passenger cars control lateral 
motion and those on the railway post-office and storage- 
mail cars control vertical motion. 

A. S. F. slack-control couplers, which limit the side- 
to-side motion at face plates, and Miner friction draft 
gears are used on all cars. The air brakes are Westing- 
house H.S.C. type with the D-22 control valve. 

Each passenger-carrying car is air conditioned by the 
Safety steam-ejector system of air cooling of six tons’ 
rated capacity. Power for lighting and other auxiliaries 
is furnished by a Safety 10-kw. body-mounted generator. 
This is suspended on resilient supports of the rubber-in- 
shear type. The storage batteries are the Exide 
EPTB35B schedule 1,000-amp. hr. capacity. The heat- 
ing equipment was furnished by the Vapor Car Heating 
Company. The cars have the O. M. Edwards trap-door 
and step-operating mechanism. The car bodies are in- 
sulated with Fibreglas. 


Interior Decorations and Appointments 


An outstanding decorative treatment is the fluorescent 
pattern aisle-strip carpet in two chair cars assigned to 
overnight service. By normal light the aisle is dark 
green with blonde and rust arranged in Grecian border 
- stripe fashion, but during the hours when the car is 

darkened, ultra violet light projected from 2%4-watt 
lamps in Safety shielded fixtures under the ends of the 
seats causes fluorescence in the blonde and rust stripings 
which makes them glow Nile green and orange, respec- 
tively. This is a pioneer application of fluorescent car- 
pet in railway cars. 

Two different inferior color schemes are employed in 
the chair cars. Seven have sand-colored walls and flesh 
drab ceilings, with a beige-gray center band. A polished 
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aluminum strip and red-orange striping set off the edges 
of the baggage racks. Pantasote roller curtains have 
aluminum finish outside and tan fabric inside. The seat 
upholstery is blue. A medallion bearing a symbolic 
Indian figure decorates the end partitions. The men’s 
lounge has warm-gray walls, sandstone-gray ceiling, red 
leather upholstery, and suntan-colored lavatories. The 
women’s lounge has sage-green walls, dawn-gray ceiling, 
and a fawn-colored curtain which matches the uncut por- 
tion of the upholstery of the lounge sofa. 

The other seven chair cars and the chair-observation 
car have sage-green walls, dawn-gray ceiling, with a ten- 
dril-green center band, which color is repeated in com- 
bination with a polished aluminum strip on the edges of 
the baggage racks. The seats are upholstered with tan 
mohair. The end panel medallion decoration and the 
roller curtains are as used in the first group of chair 
cars. The women’s lounge has sand-colored walls, flesh- 
drab ceiling, and blue door drapes and seat upholstery. 
The men’s lounge is the same as in the other group. 

All the chair cars have fluorescent lighting in Safety 
fixtures in the ceiling and on the under side of the bag 
racks. Each bag-rack fixture is fitted with a switch to 
permit passenger control of the light. The rotating seats 
have individually reclining backs with folding center arm 
rests; rubber seat cushions; ash receivers in seat backs, 
and chrome-plated metal parts above the base. There 
are adjustable foot rests on all seats and on partitions 
which face end seats. 





Helical Springs Are Used Throughout on the Mail-Car Trucks 
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One of the Club-Lounge Cars 


Lunch Counter 3 
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The Lunch Counter-Dining Car Seats 24 in the Dining Room and 14 at the Counter 
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The Fluorescent Lighter Tones in the Aisle Strip of this Car Respond 
to the Ultra Violet Rays from Lamps Concealed in Fixtures Under 


the Seats... 


The two club-lounge cars are alike in interior decora- 
tions. The wall color up to the continuous side lighting 
fixtures is peach beige. The side ceilings down to the 
lighting fixtures are in light sandstone, and the center 
band between the longitudinal air outlets is in gray green. 
The aluminum finish on the air distributors gives a bright 
metal separation between the two ceiling colors, and 
longitudinal stripes of red at the top and bottom of the 
continuous lighting fixtures above the windows contrast 
with the soft tones of the wall and ceiling surfaces. The 
floor is covered with a Seamloc carpet with a ground 
color of peach with stripes of deep burgundy and rust. 
The inside facing of the Pantasote window shades is in 
tan and the window drapes are tan, red and gray, pat- 
terned in horizontal stripes. 

The ground tone of the lounge-chair upholstery is tan, 
on which are printed rose and wine stripes in a pattern 
suggestive of Indian art. The tops of the card tables are 
in robin’s-egg blue. The table chairs and lounge sofas 
are upholstered in leather, with the backs in buff and the 
seats in red. The bar top is bright yellow linoleum. 

In the center panel of the back bar and on the bulk- 

head at the opposite end of the lounge are typical scenes 
from Indian life in the southwestern states along the 
Santa Fe line. These murals, in color, were done in oil 
by Paul Critt. 
_ The lights in these cars are concealed in Safety con- 
tinuous box fixtures over the windows, the sides of which 
are of translucent plastic. These contain a combination 
of fluorescent and incandescent lamps. Incandescent 
lamps are used for night lights when the fluorescent 
lighting system is not in use. 

The interior of the lunch-counter diner is decorated in 
tones of yellow, tan, and brown. The lower side walls 
and the counter base are a light buff with sand-drab 
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above. The side ceilings are canary yellow with a wide 
center ceiling of cream between the air outlets. 

The dining room is covered with a Seamloc carpet 
in rust and brown, and the dining chairs are upholstered 
in a vertically striped brown material. The lunch coun- 
ter and table tops are covered with rubber in black and 
gold paisley design. The floor in the lunch-counter sec- 
tion is covered with a brown jaspe rubber. The counter 
stools are covered with yellow leather. 

There are drapes at the windows in the dining room. 
These are horizontally striped material in yellow, red and 
green. There are no drapes at the windows in the lunch- 
counter section. 

The car is lighted from a continuous Safety fixture 
below the center of the ceiling. This is covered with 




















The Luggage Space at the End of the Coach Is Wide and Deep 


translucent plastic and contains both fluorescent and 
incandescent lamps. 

The dining chairs of metal construction were manufac- 
tured by the General Fireproofing Company. The lounge 
chairs, sofas and coach seats were furnished by S. Kar- 
pen & Bros. All carpets, except the fluorescent aisle 
strip, are of Chase Seamloc. The aisle strip is the prod- 
uct of the Alexander Smith Company. Chase upholstery 
materials were also used on the coach seats and the 
lounge chairs. Lackawanna leather is the covering mate- 
rial for the dining chairs, counter stools, card-section 
chairs, and lounge sofas. The sofas in the men’s lounges 
in the coaches are also of this material. 





RAILROADS SERVING THE Port oF New York have published a 
supplement to their existing lighterage and terminal tariffs, in- 
creasing extra towing charges beyond established free lighterage 
and car floatage limits of New York harbor, effective Sep- 
tember 2. 











The Superintendent — 
and M. of W. Activities* 


The Responsibility for Economies in Maintenance of Way Work 
Are Part of the Daily Existence of Every Division Superintendent 
A the extent to which the maintenance of way and 

operating forces mesh their gears, is whether 
maintenance of way work on the division is under the 
jurisdiction of the superintendent. This is important. 
The responsibility for economies in maintenance of way 
work are part of the daily existence of every division 
superintendent, whether they be direct savings due to the 
methods employed in carrying out the job, or indirect 
returns resulting from increased revenues brought about 
through the expeditious handling of trains during the 
progress of heavy maintenance operations. 

Some roads employ that method of maintenance where- 
in the larger organizations, including men, machinery 
and occasionally materials, are assembled, wholly, or in 
part, by a system head, while the division superintendent 
and his staff are held accountable for the execution of 
the work in the field. However, regardless of the manner 
in which the work may be organized at its inception, if 
the division organization, under the superintendent, is 
given jurisdiction and is held responsible for both the 
quality and efficiency of the work, the results accom- 


plished should be satisfactory. Such an arrangement 
permits experienced supervisors and_ well-organized 


VITAL consideration which largely determines 


Report covering operating 

aspects of track maintenance 

points out many ways in which 

those in the operating depart- 

ment can co-operate to reduce 
costs 


gangs to move from one job to another with the least 
amount of unproductive time. At the same time, the 
trained labor, supervision and special equipment em- 
ployed can start each job without undue delays incident 
to organization. Furthermore, economies are effected 
as the result of a minimum duplication of bunk cars, 
maintenance of way tools and equipment, and supervision. 


Delivery of Materials Important 


Equally as important as organization in carrying out 
maintenance of way work is the provision at the proper 
time of the materials which are to go into the tracks, 
bridges and buildings. We have all seen the results of 
failures to anticipate requirements in ample time, and 
realize fully that close co-operation between the mainte- 


‘nance of way and operating departments is indispensable 


to the procurement and distributing of these materials. 

With the return of increased traffic, conservation in 
the use of revenue equipment for maintenance operations 
enters into the picture. Under present conditions, no 
railroad can afford to permit such equipment to be held 
under load with company material for any appreciable 
length of time; nor can it afford ordinarily to send a 
crew of men indiscriminately over a division to unload 
cars, perhaps requiring a work train. There are excep- 
tions, of course, but, as a general rule, this cannot be 
done without paying a large penaity in labor costs. 

In this, the purchasing and stores departments become 
of considerable importance. Whatever the character of 
the maintenance job, it usually can, and, in the opinion of 
many, should, be scheduled in advance. Statistics are 
available which enable one to determine the likely rate of 
progress, on a man-hour basis, of almost every kind of 
routine maintenance work, and it is, therefore, prac- 
ticable to write a program months in advance. With 
dates established, it then becomes feasible to specify with 


* Abstract of a report presented before the. Forty-seventh annual con- 
vention of the American Aepocintion of Railroad Superintendents in Chi- 
cago, on June 5, by a committee, of which H. C. Munson, superintendent, 
C. M. St. P. & P., LaCrosse, Wis., was chairman, 
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reasonable accuracy the dates of delivery of necessary 
materials to specific locations. It also. becomes possible 
to indicate the sequence of unloading, which, in turn, 
indicates the order of loading, in much the same manner 
that 1. c. 1. freight is loaded at freight houses in so-called 
“peddler” cars. 

Any number of incidents could be cited to illustrate 
what happens to equipment when improper or insufficient 
thought are given in furnishing materials. The releasing 
of cars containing heavy materials or parts of steel 


‘bridges requiring a crane for unloading can be set back 


seriously if a crane is not readily available. Likewise, 
unannounced changes in programs can demoralize the 
efficient use of cars. 

The importance of preparing programs and requisitions 
carefully, indicating specific delivery dates, cannot be 
over-stressed. The resultant economies are obvious and 
far-reaching, not only to the maintenance of way and 
operating departments, but to the purchasing and stores 
departments as well. The increased revenues possible 
through the prompt release for revenue service of the 
large number of cars used in maintenance of way work 
are difficult of determination, but during normally heavy- 
traffic periods the advantages resulting are certainly 
tangible. 


Diverting Traffic Around Work 


On multiple-track main lines, an opportunity is often 
afforded for economies in carrying out work by diverting 
traffic from the track on which the work is being done. 
This is common practice, and insures not only economy 
in the work, but also expedites the movement of fast 
trains. To this end, some roads install facing and trail- 
ing-point crossovers where circumstances dictate. While 
No. 10, 11 or 12 crossovers will serve to divert traffic, 
certain modern equipment may experience trouble on 
these turnouts, and, in any case, important fast trains will 
suffer marked loss of time in passing through them. As 
a result, many roads build No. 15, 16 or even longer 
crossovers for both permanent and temporary installa- 
tions, with the correspondingly higher train speeds which 
they permit. Switch tenders are provided, as are also 
various safeguards at any intermediate crossovers and 
spring switches involved in making movements against 
the current of traffic. 
















Crawler-Mounted, Off-Track Equipment Is Being Used for a Wide 
Range of Maintenance of Way Work, Precluding Interference 
With Traffic 
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The economies obtainable in removing the interfer- 
ences of traffic from a gang of several hundred men for 
an entire eight-hour working day are inescapable. Con- 
sider the time lost in closing up a rail relay job several 
times during the day; one of these alone might easily 
account for a loss of $100 in labor costs. Add this to the 
time saved for fast trains, and it is apparent immediately 
that if the work is of sufficient importance, it should not 
be difficult to obtain a proper return on the investment 
necessary to permit safe run-around movements. Even 
streamlined train schedules, with their top speeds of 110 
m. p. h., usually have enough slack to permit such 
“‘wrong-tracking” through long high-speed turnouts, and 
still arrive at their terminals on time. Obviously, the 
late arrival of such trains at destination day after day 
would be intolerable. 

Through the practice of giving the maintenance forces 
exclusive use of the track for certain periods, delays to 
costly work trains are also minimized and, incidentally, 
such an arrangement permits gangs to go to and from 
their work on motor cars and trailers without interfer- 
ence with or by revenue trains. Crossovers required for 
such diversions of traffic are frequently so placed as to 
be left a permanent improvement in the track layout. 


Dispatcher’s Co-operation Essential 


The dispatcher can assist materially in producing econ- 
omy in maintenance of way work by diverting traffic, 
when it can be done, even during the progress of some 



















Much Bank Widening and Ditching Work is Being Done Today 
With Crawler-Mounted Cranes, Shovels and Drag Lines, Working 
Entirely Clear of the Track 


relatively small job requiring the opening up of the main 
track. For example, light engines, so-called “caboose 
hops,” equipment trains, light way-freights and other 
slow trains can often be diverted with economy if the 
train dispatcher, with the trainmaster and chief dis- 
patcher, are impressed with the possibilities from the 
standpoint of the work to be done and are willing to avoid 
the path of least resistance. This is one of the direct 
responsibilities of the superintendent, and is likely to be 
a daily consideration on his part during the active work- 
ing season. Division engineers should be prepared to 
anticipate these economies and should submit the neces- 
sary requests for the diversiorr of traffic, bearing in mind, 
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however, that delays to important trains and traffic are 
undesirable. 

The issuance of accurate lineups showing the trains 
that are to pass during the working day is another re- 
sponsibility of the train dispatcher. It is quite imprac- 
ticable to determine several hours in advance the prob- 
able arrival time of a local freight train or another train 
still in the process of make up, perhaps not yet called. 
A portable telephone is, therefore, often an important part 
of the equipment of bridge and building gangs, extra 
gangs and others. 


Branch Line Maintenance 


Branch lines with light traffic, carrying possibly only 
one train each way a day, present a simpler problem for 
the maintenance forces. Here, it is not unusual to find 
work-train service provided by the regular trains. Cars 
may even sometimes be left on the main track for un- 
loading, with suitable protection, including lights, flags, 
torpedoes and train orders. In such territory, self-pro- 
pelled track machinery is readily adaptable, as even the 
slowest moving units will not interfere seriously with 
traffic or the progress of the job itself while clearing the 
main track occasionally during the working day. 

Many differences of opinion exist among railway of- 
ficers as to how branch-line tracks should be maintained 
with the greatest economy, without sacrificing safety. 
For example, there is the question of how impassable 
track, in territory with only one or two train movements 
daily, can be best safeguarded while repairs are being 
effected. Is it necessary that under normal conditions, 
with such light traffic, that sections 12 to 20 miles long 
be patrolled daily over their entire length? In territory 
where scheduled trains may operate, perhaps, only be- 
‘tween 9 a. m. and 4 p. m., should main tracks be patrolled 
at night following severe rain storms? Are there econ- 
omies to be found in assigning special power, such as 
Diesel-electric units, to lightly-maintained branch lines? 
Finally, is there justification, through improved deliveries 
or a Saving in transportation overtime, for higher stand- 
ards of branch-line maintenance? Briefly, let us con- 
sider what is involved in each of these questions. 

It has been conceded generally that on branch lines it 
is highly desirable that, in-so-far as is consistent, the lim- 
ited man-power available should be utilized for productive 
work, and, of course, live flagmen cannot be said to be 
doing such work. While requirements vary, it is felt 
that, generally, there are ways and means whereby such 
work as replacing a rail or a frog can be performed 
safely while employing every available man directly on 
some part of the job. Most roads permit this, and have 
rules and special instructions which provide ample safe- 
guards under these circumstances. One road requires 
that in the absence of sufficient force to provide flagmen, 
a stationary red flag be placed 500 ft. in advance of the 
obstruction, and a yellow flag 144 miles in advance of 
the red flag, with two torpedoes on the rail 10 rail lengths 
in advance of both the yellow flag and the red flag. The 
foreman carries a red flag on his person at all times for 
immediate use, if necessary. The words contained in the 
rules of the maintenance of way and operating depart- 
ments are identical and there should, therefore, be no mis- 
understanding regarding the proper interpretation of 
these rules and special instructions. Where practicable, 


train orders supplement such protection, and may be in 
various forms to suit individual requirements. 

The patrolling of a 20-mile branch-line section is a 
real problem. Obviously, if a 40-mile motor-car trip is 
made daily over such a section, at a speed permitting 
proper inspection, with frequent stops, much time will 
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be lost that is needed for routine maintenance work. 
While some roads insist on daily inspections on such lines 
(except on Sundays), it is apparent that many railroad 
officers favor, during normal conditions, patrolling in 
such a manner as to cover the entire section every two 
days. During the tie renewal season, some, for example, 
considered it practicable to patrol east of the headquar- 
ters on one day, renewing ties in the same general terri- 
tory, and to patrol west from headquarters, with a similar 
routine, on the following day. Under such an arrange- 
ment, it is necessary, of course, that the section foreman © 
possess good judgment as to what constitutes normal 
conditions. 

There exists a wider variance of opinion regarding the 
necessity for patrolling track at night, following storms 
that are likely to create unsafe conditions. Where trains 
are scheduled during daylight hours only, many insist 
that night patrolling is unnecessary. While arrange- 
ments can be made to safeguard against accident, even 
though no patrolling is done until daylight, the proper 
decision rests with the determination of the importance 
of the traffic involved. If subsequent delays in repairing 
the track, in the event that it is found impassable when 
inspected perhaps 12 hours after a heavy rain storm, are 
relatively unimportant, then deferring the patrolling until 
daylight will probably not be objectionable. Of course, 
in this connection, the serving of isolated communities or 
important cities, the movement of perishables and other 
important traffic, or the maintaining of advertised main- 
line connections at junction points, are all factors worthy 
of consideration. We do not believe that a hard-and- 
fast rule can be formulated that is applicable under all 
circumstances. 

The assignment of special power, less harmful to track 
laid with light rail and perhaps no ballast, was suggested 
as a possible means of reducing branch line maintenance. 
While something can often be gained by such an arrange- 
ment, other considerations are usually the determining 
factors in this regard, and the lessened track maintenance 
that may result is usually incidental and of secondary 
importance. 

Few are of the opinion that raising the standard of 
track maintenance on branch lines will result in econ- 
omies sufficient to justify the large increase in cost. As 
usual, there are exceptions, but most feel that other im- 
portant aspects largely determine whether this should be 
done—one of these being the amount of traffic. 


Advantages in Off-Track Equipment 


During recent years the use of off-track equipment has 
become quite prevalent. Work-trains are costly and also 
objectionable because of the frequent delays they cause 
to trains and trackmen. Sometimes they are indis- 
pensable, but in many instances the work can be done by 
off-track machines with economy and without delaying 
fast trains. Ditchers, pile drivers, air compressors, 
shoulder-building machines, and automobiles and trucks 
are only a few examples of this type of equipment. Con- 
sider alone, for example, the tractor-mounted compressor 
and its many advantages. It moves forward as the job 
progresses, without incidental pipe lines and other com- 
plications. It is clear of the track, and trains can pass 
unrestricted with safety. When it becomes necessary to 
enroach on the main track, such as while moving over 
certain bridges, proper flag protection can be afforded in 
accordance with rules provided for that purpose. 

There are certain maintenance of way employees, who, 
in going to and from their jobs, have no direct purpose 
in riding over the track itself. We refer, for example, 
to pump repairmen. Many roads are saving time and 
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money by providing these men with light, inexpensive 


automobiles or trucks. With such equipment, in emer- 
gencies, these men can drive directly to the scene by the 
shortest route, without track lineups, delays due to trains 
and the hazards incident to operating track motor cars at 
night. In terminals, where traffic is dense and engine 
and train movements are unpredictable, trackmen also, 
moving from one job to another, can be handled con- 
veniently by truck. This does not mean that track in- 
spection is to be neglected, as we refer only to gangs 
other than those involved in the regularly established 
inspection routine. 

What can be accomplished with off-track equipment is 
evidenced in the experience cited by a mid-western road 
employing a caterpillar-type gasoline shovel of 1%4-yd. 
capacity. This unit was used extensively for cleaning 
waterways beneath, and on each side of bridges ; opening 
channels; and widening ditches along side-hill cuts, cast- 
ing the materials to the opposite side of the track for 
shoulder strengthening. During the winter of 1940, this 
machine was idle for about two and one-half months; 
yet, during that year it handled approximately 40,000 
cu. yd. of material in cleaning side ditches, at a cost of 
14 cents a cu. yd., and approximately 24,000 cu. yd. of 
material in cleaning out existing waterways, at a unit 
cost of 1114 cents. While costs considerably lower than 
the foregoing can be cited, consideration must be given 
to the fact that much of the 64,000 cu. yd. of material 
handled in this work consisted of loose rock taken from 
the bluff sides. Identical work done by this company 
on similar side ditches, employing on-track machinery, 
cost 3114 cents a cu. yd., principally by reason of the 
time lost clearing for trains. With the off-track ma- 
chine, casting across the track, flag protection was neces- 
sary, but the delays to trains were negligible. 

The handling of snow by off-track units, including 
trucks and other mobile equipment rather than flat-cars, 
is accepted as good practice. In snow removal, machines 
are often utilized which, during other seasons, lend them- 
selves readily to other maintenance of way work. For 
example, snow broom machines in January are being 
adapted for mowing weeds in August. These weed mow- 
ers are flexible, cutting wherever required, on shoulders, 
outlying right-of-way or station ground. 

Adverse Labor Board decisions, many of which have 
been unreasonable, with lack of any opportunity for the 
railroads to seek recourse, have, to a large extent, been 
responsible for the more widespread use of off-track 
equipment in recent years. There can be little doubt but 
that such equipment will continue to be placed in railroad 
service as long as present conditions exist. 


Must Minimize Rail Damage 


One aggravating phase of track maintenance that is 
closely associated with operation is the damage to rail 
resulting from the unnecessary slipping of locomotive 
drivers when starting trains. While this can and does 
occur under almost any condition, depending upon the 
degree of thoughtlessness on the part of enginemen, it 
is most likely to occur during adverse weather conditions, 
particularly snow storms. Aside from the fact that burn 
spots damage the rails materially, making them especially 
subject to breakage during low temperatures, they also 
result in an appreciable increase in maintenance costs. 
The slight depressions in the rail at these points cause 
the heavy equipment of today to pound the track to such 
an extent that surface irregularities are produced. These 
require constant attention until the rail is removed. 

The heavy costs incident to rail renewals because of 
driver burns are well known, and while much is being 
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done constantly toward educating enginemen in the im- 
portance of avoiding this type of rail damage, it is also 
true that there is still much to be done. Reminding 
enginemen of the money loss involved is effective, and 
this is being done on many roads through bulletin board 
notices and employees’ magazines. However, too often 
it is witnessed by officers without comment. If violations 
are given the same attention and handling that are given 
to violations of safety rules when injuries occur, much 
improvement will result, and enginemen will become con- 
scious of the fact that rail damage due to slipping drivers 
must not occur when it can be prevented. 

There is another rail-damaging type ‘of locomotive 
driver slippage that is of still greater importance than that 
causing wheel burns. We refer to the rotation of driving 
wheels at excessively high speeds while the train speed 
may be comparatively moderate. Involved in this is the 
complicated subject of counterbalancing—more specific- 
ally, the determination of the minimum overbalance re- 
quired. 

Tests conducted by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, the Burlington, the New York Central and 
other roads have contributed largely to the solving of the 
problem of incorrect counterbalance, in part, at least. In 
these tests, short trains, with calibrated locomotives, 
carrying several moving picture cameras pointed at 
wheels, calibrations, and other moving parts, entered on 
pre-greased rails at train speeds varying from 50 to 90 
m. p. h. Rotative speeds as high as 160 m. p. h. were 
registered. Rail damage, if any, was ascertained im- 
mediately following the passage of the train. In some 
cases, driver wheels were found rising above the rails as 
much as one inch, but damage did not always occur. As 
a result of these tests, it was determined definitely that 
the lightest possible reciprocating parts, consistent with 
the required strength, with a much reduced per cent of 
even this smaller total weight for over-balance, were prac- 
ticable. 

New locomotives today are generally being built on 
this basis, and the older power that is being put through 
the shops for adjustment for use on high-speed trains, 
both freight and passenger, is being dispatched with re- 
duced over-balance. There is, of course, a practical limit 
to which over-balance can be reduced without producing 
excessive vibration and longitudinal shake in the loco- 
motive. 

We think the fact is worth mentioning too, that in re-° 
ducing rail damage, tire life has been extended. In fact, 
some roads, in seeking a remedy for short tire life through 
reduced over-balance, found, incidentally, that they also 
reduced rail damage. Uniform distribution of the load 
between the different wheels of the locomotive is also 
desirable. Unnecessarily concentrated loads on individual 
wheels hasten rail wear and cause damage. 


Avoid Careless Blow-Off and Sanding 


The careless blowing off of locomotive boilers at points 
where damage is likely to occur falls into the same cate- 
gory as slipping drivers at starting, in-so-far as the 
engineman is concerned. Few give thought to the fact 
that by carelessness in this regard, newly painted switch 
targets, crossing signs, buildings, bridges, etc., are cov- 
ered with unsightly foreign matter, and the paint is fre- 
quently broken down. Not all locomotives, of course, 
discharge their boiler waste in the same manner and, 
therefore, the damage done, if any, will differ. Some, by 
the arrangement of their blow-offs, will damage the bal- 
last and create hazardous footing for yardmen and others. 
The continued education of enginemen is part of the 
answer to this question, together with consideration of 
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the further possibilities in blow-off boxes or connections 
themselves, and the rearrangement of the blow-off valves 
on engines. The selection of locations in yards where 
blowing off is permissible, the issuance of necessary in- 
structions, and the essential follow-up, are also helpful. 

Still another feature of locomotive operation that 
affects maintenance of way directly is the improper use 
of sand. Rules have been in existence for many years 
prohibiting the use of sand through interlocking plants, 
except in emergencies; still, this practice continues at 
times. Sand interferes also with the proper operation of 
rail-oiling devices and so-called spring switches, and with 
even ordinary hand-throw switches. Furthermore, the 
unnecessary use of sand obviously accelerates the wear 
of the rail. 

Locomotives with slightly defective wheels, flat spots 
on tires, and with side rods or other moving parts miss- 
ing, all contribute-heavily to track maintenance if rules 
governing their movement under these conditions are not 
adhered to. One road recently experienced extensive 
and serious rail damage, requiring the immediate replace- 
ment of the rail, when a locomotive, being moved dead 
in a train, was hauled at an excessive rate of speed 
without all its moving parts in place. Four enginemen 
and one conductor were involved in this case, and all. of 
these five experienced employees testified that they had 
never realized why it was necessary for an engine, under 
these circumstances, to be moved at reduced speed. This 
emphasizes again the importance of employee education. 


Conclusions 


Summarizing, the committee recommends that : 

(1) Superintendents, being held accountable for the 
’ quality and economy of maintenance of way work, should 
instill modern trends of operation and maintenance thor- 
oughly in the minds of their staffs. 

(2) On roads of large mileage, certain maintenance 
jobs should be scheduled carefully in advance, and the 
work performed by pre-organized gangs with suitable 
equipment, tools, etc. Consistent with requirements, the 
organization of forces on shorter lines should be on a 
somewhat similar basis. 

(3) The ordering of all materials should be done care- 
fully, specifying the exact dates and points of delivery, 
and the order of loading; also, if the program is altered, 
the purchasing and stores departments should be notified 
promptly, thereby conserving equipment. 

(4) Where justified, traffic on multiple-track lines 
should be diverted from the track on which the work is 
being done, installing high-speed facing and trailing- 
point crossovers where necessary, and providing switch 
tenders and train-order and routing signals. 

(5) Repairs on branch lines, resulting in impassable 
track, can be carried on safely without live flagmen 
through compliance with proper rules and the issuance 
of necessary train orders. 

(6) Routine patrolling of branch lines carrying very 
light traffic may be confined to every other day under 
normal conditions, and night patrolling following storms 
should be left to the determination of local officers, and 
done or not done depending on the importance of the 
traffic. A definite understanding with the train dis- 
patcher is essential, and there must be no opportunity 
for misunderstanding. 

(7) Certain off-track roadway maintenance machinery 
is definitely economical and practical. 

(8) The slipping of locomotive driving wheels when 
starting and while running is highly detrimental to the 
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track structure, particularly the rail; there are adequate 
ways and means of minimizing this damage. 

(9) The improper blowing off of locomotive boilers, 
the improper use of sand, and faulty distribution of weight 
on locomotive wheels, are all injurious to track and other 
roadway structures, and should, therefore, be controlled 
through the education of employees and the proper design 
and maintenance of equipment. 


Hard Work and Success 
Predicted for Fall Peak 


T a joint meeting of railroad transportation officers’ 
A committees at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, on 
September 4, hard work and complete co-opera- 
tion were stated to be essential in handling the fall peak 
movement, but no doubts were expressed as to the ability 
of the railways to handle the business without car short- 
ages. This was the consensus of opinion, supported in 
addresses by C. H. Buford, vice-president, and W. °C. 
Kendall, chairman, Car Service division, A. A. R. The 
meeting was attended by more than -100 transportation 
officers from all sections of the country. 

Donald O. Stevens, general superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Baltimore & Ohio, who is chairman of 
the transportation officers’ committee of the eastern rail- 
roads, also served as chairman of the joint committee. 
In opening the meeting, he described how the eastern 
committee has been functioning for some time. The 
western and southeastern committees were formed along 
similar lines last June and each of the three general com- 
mittees is further segregated into territorial committees 
within their own regions. Mr. Stevens rendered a report 
for the eastern committee; J. J. Mahoney, general super- 
intendent transportation, A. T. & S. F., for the western 
committee; and H. M. Kendall, general superintendent 
transportation, A. C. L., for the southeastern committee. 
These reports brought out several ways in which the 
handling of cars can be improved, and lengthy and in- 
formative discussions followed, during the course of 
which means were suggested for meeting the problems. 


Mr. Buford Speaks 


Mr. Buford stated that the A. A. R. had gone on 
record without reservations as predicting that there 
would be no shortages in transportation to meet all com- 
mercial and national defense needs. He expressed con- 
fidence that the railways can handle the fall peak but 
warned that, because of delays in getting priorities, the 
railways will have about 20,000 less cars available on 
October 1 than were expected. 

“This means that we'll have to do a little better job of 
railroading than we’ve ever done. before,” Mr. Buford 
continued. “Our best predictions indicate that we may 
expect loadings of 960,000 cars weekly this fall, with a 
peak week of 980,000 cars, although government statis- 
ticians, who may have access to sources of information 
unavailable to us, have predicted loadings of somewhat 
over a million cars a week. Still other statisticians main- 
tain that, because of much buying in advance on national 
defense traffic, the loadings will not be much heavier than 
they are now—about 900,000 cars. To be safe, we should 
figure on higher loadings. If they do not materialize we 
shall have wasted only effort, whereas, if we underesti- 
mate and the increase does develop, the railways will 
suffer incalculable loss—if, indeed, they do not lose their 
identity entirely in government ownership. 

(Continued on page 419) 



















Santa Fe Installs Carrier Com- 


munication Equipment 


Multi-channel high frequency apparatus pro- 
vides network of ultra-modern system-wide 
telephone and telegraph service 


communication system by the adoption of modern 
multi-channel carrier equipment which ties together 
its offices on the Great Lakes, the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Pacific Coast and intermediate points, with long-distance 
telephone and telegraph circuits. In non-technical terms, 
carrier communication is accomplished in somewhat the 
same way as radio broadcasting, in that high frequency 
wave bands are transmitted. In radio broadcasting, the 
wave bands are of a frequency adapted to transmission 
through the air, whereas in the carrier system, the wave 
bands are of a frequency adapted to being “confined to” 
and “carried” on line wires. Therefore, the messages 
or conversations transmitted over the carrier are not only 
secret, but the system does not intefere with radio broad- 
casting or affect the conventional telegraph and telephone 
service on the wires. 
The installation of these carrier systems supplements 
the existing physical “through” and “local” conversa- 
tional telephone and telegraph circuits, and provides 


i ge Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has expanded its 


trunk lines for establishing connections between the pri- 
vate branch exchange switchboards in the executive 
offices at Chicago, and the grand division offices at 
Topeka, Kan.; Galveston, Tex. and Amarillo, and Los 
Angeles, Cal., as well as the traffic offices at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and’ various division offices and important 
stations throughout the system. The program has as its 
ultimate aim a comprehensive network of telephone cir- 
cuits whereby it will be possible to establish connections 
between any two telephones on the entire railway. 


Types of Carrier Systems Used 


Two types of carrier systems, with different capacities, 
are embraced in the installation. The H-1 type, super- 
posed on a two-wire line circuit, has a capacity of one 
channel. In other words, only one conversation, in addi- 
tion to that provided by the existing physical open wire 
telephone circuit, can be handled at any one time. This 
type operates on frequencies between 4 and 11 kilocycles. 
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The C-5 type is a multi-channel telephone system, oper- 
ating in the frequency range of 6 to 30 kilocycles, and 
provides facilities for superposing three additional tele- 
phone circuits upon an existing physical open wire voice 
frequency telephone circuit. 

H-1 carrier systems were installed for operation be- 
tween the offices at Chicago and Topeka, 516 miles; 
Topeka and La Junta, 490 miles; Ft. Worth and 
‘ Amarillo, via Sweetwater, 496 miles; and between Los 
Angeles and San Diego, 126 miles. These facilities are 
normally used in trunk line telephone service between 
their respective terminals. Type C-5, three-channel, car- 
rier systems were installed between Chicago and Los 
Angeles, via Topeka and Amarillo, 2,240 miles ; between 
Topeka and Galveston, via Ft. Worth, 883 miles; be- 
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Telephone Carrier 
Terminal Equipment 
at Topeka, Kans. 


tween Amarillo and La Junta, via Boise City, 258 miles ; 
and between Los Angeles and San Francisco, 606 miles. 

Between Chicago and Los Angeles, channel 1 of. the 
C-5 system is assigned for through telephone trunk serv- 
ice, and this is also true between Topeka and Galveston. 
In the above mentioned territory, channel 3 is normally 
used for through telephone trunk service between each 
carrier terminal point. “Both channels 1 and 3 are used 
for through telephone trunk service between Amarillo 
and La Junta, and Los Angeles and San Francisco. The 
accompanying diagram illustrates the layout of the car- 
rier channels and associated physical trunk line telephone 
circuits. 


Telegraph Carrier System 


Telephone channel 2 of the C-5 system is to be used 
for telegraph purposes. This channel will provide a max- 
imum of 14 narrow-band telegraph channels, each of 
which may be used in duplex or two-way operation. The 
additional telegraph circuits thus obtained will provide 
up to a maximum of 14 two-way telegraph circuits for 
through service between Chicago, Topeka, Amarillo, Gal- 
veston, Los Angeles and San Francisco, thus releasing 
existing overland wires for advantageous use as inter- 
mediate facilities, and thereby providing the necessary 
telegraph circuits for establishing direct service between 
all important points on the system where teletype 
or printers are now in service, or may hereafter be 
installed. 

Where through circuits are not set up for permanent 
use, direct service is accomplished by switching centers 
located in certain designated relay telegraph offices. The 
telegraph traffic between more than 80 principal points 
on the Santa Fe System is now handled by printer or 
teletype machines and this traffic includes not only ordi- 
nary messages, but also wheel reports, train consists, 
waybills, etc. 


Outside Plant Improvements 


The line wires on which the carrier systems were 
superposed had to be appropriately tested, and, where 
necessary, improved to meet the new requirements. In 
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order to eliminate inductive interference and co-ordinate 
with other circuits, 30-kilocycle transposition layouts 
were installed on some of the lines. 

To compensate for the loss in volume that occurs in 
the operation of telephone circuits of any appreciable 
length, amplifiers, or repeaters were installed at appro- 
priate points varying from 100 to 200 miles apart. Over 
long distances such as are involved in the circuit between 
Chicago and Los Angeles, wide variations in temperature 
and weather conditions exist at all times, and to com- 
pensate therefor, repeaters and terminals of the multi- 
channel systems are equipped with automatic regulating 
devices which insure the voice being maintained at a 
uniform and efficient level throughout the entire length 
of the circuit. 

The expanded communication service has proved of 
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Typical Pole Illustrating Point-Type Transposition Bracket Used in 
the 30-Kilocycle Transposition 


inestimable value in the administration and operation of 
the railway, speeding up trains by providing terminal 
and yard forces with all records of train movements in 
advance of arrival of the train, and meeting the added 
and growing requirements imposed by extraordinary 
handling of telephone and telegraph matter pertaining to 
the operation of high-speed trains and other changed 
conditions brought about by the modern tempo of rail- 
roading, necessitating that matters of importance be dis- 
cussed and decided upon in the course of minutes, rather 
than hours or days. 

The engineering and installation of these carrier sys- 
tems were handled by the telegraph department of the 
Santa Fe, under the jurisdiction of T. P. Brewster, super- 
intendent of telegraph, in collaboration with engineers of 
the Western Electric Company, the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company and the Bell Laboratories. The tele- 
phone carrier equipment was developed in the Bell 
Laboratories and was manufactured by the Western Elec- 
tric Company. The equipment for the voice-frequency 
telegraph channels on the carrier system is being man- 
ufactured by the Western Union Telegraph Company. 
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Hard Work and Success 
Predicted for Fall Peak 


(Continued from page 416) 


“In June, our serviceable cars made the turn from load 
to load in 12%4 days. On the basis of 960,000 cars a 
week, we shall have 90,000 fewer cars than are required 
on the basis of a 1234 day turn, thus making it necessary 
to have an average turn of 11.8 days. Checks made in 
different parts of the country indicate that we can do 
this and more, if necessary. These checks are not made 
in any critical spirit. Their sole purpose is to help the 
railways find weak spots of car handling and apply cor- 
rective measures. The shippers are doing a wonderful 
job in helping out, but there are instances of refusal to 
co-operate, which should be handled immediately. 

“In general, the President and his executive associates 
are much too busy to desire to have the additional ‘head- 
ache’ of government operation of railways dumped into 
their laps, but there is a strong undercurrent of propa- 
ganda among a government-ownership clique, made up of 
underlings who take the opposite view and are making 
considerable noise. Let’s not so mishandle our jobs this 
fall as to justify their gloomy predictions. 

“Freight cars are the lifeblood of our national indus- 
trial and defense effort. You transportation officers are 
the hearts which pump that blood. See to it that you 
do not fail.” 


Warren Kendall Speaks 


Mr. Kendall said that in order to meet this fall’s heavy 
traffic, car service rules must “be obeyed. On August 15, 
the percentage of box cars on home roads was only 42.6, 
as compared with 66.2 per cent only two years ago. A 
more normal percentage will have to be achieved. 

“The accumulation of cars at industries,” Mr. Kendall 
said, “should be policed daily, particularly at common 
points where competitive conditions may complicate mat- 
ters. Where the local traffic manager refuses to co- 
operate, ways can be found to bring the matter to the 
attention of his executives, who, having a much broader 
viewpoint, will correct the situation and authorize addi- 
tional expenditures if necessary. 

“Increased tonnage in merchandise cars shows a no- 
ticeable improvement, but, except for the Pocahontas dis- 
trict, the number of cars loaded: with merchandise is 
increasing. The drive to release serviceable cars from 
company material storage to revenue service continues. 
As of August 15, we were able to show a reduction of 
3,000 cars loaded with company coal as compared with 
August 1, and a reduction of 900 cars loaded with other 
company material. In six weeks, the cars on hand loaded 
with company material were reduced from 65,000 to 
50,000. Another factor that should be watched is cars 
in intra-plant service. Cars with arch-bar trucks or other- 
wise not conforming to road standards may be used, re- 
leasing good cars for road service. The practice of load- 
ing cars in advance of billing should be watched carefully 
to see that this privilege is not abused. The commodity 
carding of cars will save much empty mileage. 

“With the reduction in the manufacture of automobiles, 
attention should be given to turning to regular revenue 
service some of the freight cars especially equipped for 
handling automobiles and parts. By the exercise of co- 


operation and ingenuity, many car-days may be saved 
and forthcoming peak business handled without a hitch, 
but it should be borne in mind that we must also pre- 
pare for heavy traffic after the peak is passed, since, under 
present conditions, we cannot look for the customary 
steep decrease in carloadings in November.” 








The following informal statement on the op- 
portunities for economic research by the rail- 
roads, the reasons why such research is im- 
peratively necessary, and how to go about it 
was received by us from a railroad man of long 
experience in this kind of work. While not in- 
tended for publication, the statement is being 
published with the writer’s consent, with the 
understanding that his identity be not revealed. 
—Editor. 


One who has been connected with railroads as long as I have 
and who has been in a position to see the mass of data collected 
by agents and representatives scattered over a wide area, of 
course, must have some convictions. They point to the con- 
clusion that something should be done to arouse the railroads’ 
interest in economic research and that the need is extremely acute. 
Our present efforts in this respect are not what some of us would 
consider as falling strictly in line with a clear definition of 
economic research. 

Of course, all railroads have many men compiling “statistics”. 
Not all of these men, however, have an economic viewpoint. In 
fact, I do not hesitate to say that the vast majority of the 


statistical clerks, or statisticians as some are called, are not. 


trained in the fundamental principles of statistics—either com- 
pilation or analysis—but have been the victims of circumstances 
and reached their present status without any more effort than 
the “mechanical method of learning” under seniority rules. I 
have known many men whose daily occupation was to compile 
records and who did not know how to compile statements made 
_ by the individual working at the next desk opposite them. I have 
heard them remark time and time again that such and such a state- 
ment was “George's” work and they passed it off at that. I have 
heard them brag about their ability to compile a statement which 
they “learned” after much time and effort and, in the same breath, 
heard them exclaim that it was not their job to teach a beginner 
—let him learn by the bitter road of experience such as they had 
traveled. 

And when new methods are discovered or a revision (however 
simple) of a statement is suggested they are lost in the fog of 
ignorance as to where to obtain the desired information. Yes, 
the railroads have men working on “records” and sometimes on 
statistics (the formulas for which have been outlined in detail 
by real statisticians), but there are few of my acquaintance with 
the background necessary to economic research. 

I have often remarked about the great volume of economic 
data collected by the railroads which is filed after the proper 
official has been acquainted with its contents. Station agents, 
general agents and traffic representatives, special representatives, 
and even yardmasters, trainmasters, superintendents, and the 
engineering and mechanical forces make reports of an economic 
nature. In fact, there are few classes of officials any better in- 
formed as a result of these reports than the officials of our 
American railroads. But after the reports are made and the 
emergency of the moment is passed, the main reliance is placed 
upon a good file clerk and a good memory. Very little attempt 
is made to assemble the data and to consolidate it into a systematic 
economic study which might be used for many, many, purposes. 

I do not mean to convey the impression that little is known 
about a territorial area from an economic standpoint—for those 
responsible for the railroad service in any given area are sur- 
prisingly well-informed about every economic activity of any 
consequence in their territory. But the assembly and consolida- 
tion of data by districts, regions, or in any shape for interpreta- 
tion based on historical economic records is woefully lacking 
on any railroad where I have had access to the records. Most 


data is simply a “running record” of specific activity with no 
regard to relationship to the general economy. There are ex- 
ceptions, as represented by the Bureau of Railway Economics 
and the work being done by the Association of American Rail- 
roads in other departments, but the work of the Association is 
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national in scope and is limited to recording and providing a 
general picture of the whole railroad system in the United 
States. 

Up to this point I have been perhaps a bit critical of my own 
industry but I said nothing that would be real news to a rail- 
road man. As a class railroad men are very busy men. They 
cover considerable territory—night and day. Those in respon- 
sible positions are charged with the necessity of keeping ex- 
penses at a minimum and there is no place for the economic 
dreamer. All effort and monies are spent in the creation of a 
service and its functioning in a practical and visible manner. 
Each day, or at least the accounting period, is a problem to be 
faced immediately and what has gone by isn’t even history as it 
enters into the experience of the railroad family. If all adds up 
to almost a mechanical process where the individual, as a result 
of his experience, acts by instinct and his common sense. And a 
good job is being done by a very conscientious group of men who 
have spent many years “learning” their job by practical experi- 
ence of “trial and error” and reporting their findings, sometimes 
to the several very well-worth-while organizations of special 
groups, but not to the universal railroad family. 

How to get such men interested in economic research is a 
problem. I can recall many instances where they wouldn’t look 
at a logarithmic chart or a simple formula when stated in simple 
language. However, many of us do a little research now and 
then, but none of us specialize in it. I might add right here that 
I believe it well-nigh tragic that so much reliance is placed on 
the work of accountants who are trained to build up financial 
facts by a debit and credit process, without regard to the eco- 
nomic meaning of the results obtained. 

I am convinced that the first step is to train the present crop 
of railroad “statisticians” in statistics, particularly economic 
statistics. I mean something beyond the “running record” type 
of data and, if progress can be made here, it is not so far to 
the step of economic interpretation. Railroad files, I am sure, 
would disclose a considerable body of economic data as yet un- 
classified for economic use. Like building a house—there must 
be a foundation—and the foundation must, from a practical 
standpoint, be made from the materials at hand. I am further 
convinced that such action must be taken in the executive de- 
partments of the carriers and any agency charged with the work 
must report direct to them. . No mechanically trained men in- 
terested solely in seniority and security of position will do in 
this line of work. . We must have thinkers. 

I wish I could cite something tangible in the way of indicating 
what limited amount of research has been done. I would have 
to show all our files to convey what has been done, for it is all 
a maze of correspondence and papers tagged with a number and 
indexed-so that there might be some chance of finding them if 
needed. I know of no railroad that has divided its territory for 
economic research (although there may be some) which might 
tie in to the standards of economic research now being done for 
the nation at large. Few know the historical volume of produc- 
tion in thetr territory and what share of the aggregate production 
is or has been shipped over their rails. Few can put their finger 
on concrete data as to the living standards and welfare of the 
rural and urban population in their territory. Few have data 
properly interpreted that provides a clear picture of the growth 
or decay of the various communities—although much “hand-to- 
mouth” information is filed and retained in the minds. of many 
individuals. What I am trying to say here is true of all-eco- 
nomic activity—the sole exception being the number of carloads 
of traffic. Here is where the railroads shine. It is their index 
of all economic activity, with no adjustments made to place 
the 1941 carload on the basis of a carload for the years past. 

Sometimes a small beginning makes a mushroom growth and 
if we could convince the powers that be that a meeting of “eco- 
nomic-minded railroad statisticians” would be worthwhile, I am 
sure something tangible would be forthcoming. Although the 
“fever” might infect a considerable number in the end, the be- 
ginning must be made on a small scale and it would naturally take 
considerable time before any tangible results could be obtained. 


(Continued on page 422) 
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And Now an “Emergency Board” 


Members of the National 
Mediation Board Announcing 
Mediation Had Ended. Left to 
Right: G. A. Cook: D. J. Lewis. 
Chairman: and O. S. Beyer 





Unions refuse railroad proposals and suggestion to 
arbitrate— Turn down “cost of living basis” which, 
in Canada, same unions accepted 


hoods to accept proposals made by the railroads 
and to arbitrate rule changes, wage increases and 
vacations with pay, as suggested by the National Media- 
tion Board, has brought pending labor controversies to 
the point where, under section 10 of the Railway Labor 
Act, President Roosevelt has exercised his power to 
“create a board to investigate the report respecting such 
dispute.” The five members of the board appointed by the 
President are Wayne Lyman Morse, dean of the law school 
of the University of Oregon, who will act as chairman; 
Thomas Reed Powell, professor of law at the Harvard Law 
School ; James Cummings Bonbright, professor of finance 
at Columbia University; Joseph Henry Willits, director 
for social science of the Rockefeller Foundation; and 
Huston Thompson, Washington (D. C.) attorney and 
former member of the Federal Trade Commission. The 
Board will hold its first meeting in Chicago on September 
15 at 10 a. m. in the Palmer House, when they will de- 
termine when and where the hearings shall be held. 
Throughout the meetings which the National Media- 
tion Board held at Chicago from August 14 to Septem- 
ber 5, the representatives of the brotherhoods refused 
to accept any of the changes in working rules proposed 
by the railroads. The five operating unions did, how- 
ever, agree to continue mediation of rule changes after 
their demand for wage increases are disposed of. The 
14 non-operating unions have at all times refused to con- 
sider proposed changes in working rules. 
_ In addition, the 19 brotherhoods refused a temporary 
increase in pay offered by the railroads, demanding that 
any increase be made permanent. This proposal, it is 
understood, provided for a higher rate of pay during 
the period of the national emergency. Its level would be 
in relationship to the cost of living, railroad earnings 
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and several other economic factors—somewhat com- 
parable to the plan in operation in Canada; and in 
which, in the Dominion, these identical unions have ac- 
quiesced. 

Still another refusal was made by the unions on Sep- 
tember 4 when they turned down the suggestion made 
by the members of the National Mediation Board that 
the pending controversies be submitted to arbitration. 
The railroads, in contrast, not only offered to arbitrate 
working rules, pay increases and vacations with pay but 
were willing to submit the engineers’ and firemen’s Die- 
sel demands to arbitration. The situation became more 
complicated on September 5 when the 14 non-operating 
brotherhoods set September 11 as the date for a strike 
while the five operating unions did not fix a date. This 
placed the members of the Mediation Board in a peculiar 
position in that only the 14 non-operating unions indi- 
cate that the dispute might “threaten substantially to in- 
terrupt interstate commerce.” 


Operating Brotherhoods Fix Three Dates 


On September 9, the five operating brotherhoods an- 
nounced that a strike of employees in train, engine and 
yard service would become effective on one-third of the 
railroads involved at 6 a. m. on September 15, on an- 
other third at 6 a. m. on September 16 and on the final 
third at 6 a. m. on September 17. 

The grouping of the major railroads in the strike 
plan follows: 


Group Number 1, 6 A. M., September 15 
Alton of N. J. E § & E Penn. Lines 
Ann Arbor Char. & W. Car. F. EL. C. Reading 
A. T.& S. F. LinesC. B. & 2 Lines L. & N. E R. F. & P. 
A Eo Ex oS P. | A S. P. Lines 
E gf 34 Cc. &.sS. M. K. T. Lines Southern Lines 
Belt of Chic. D. & RG. W. NN. Y. C. Lines St. L. S. W. 
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Group Number 1, 6 A. M., September 15 
D&S. L. N. & W. T. R.A. St. L. 
D.. T. & I. Ni 2: ir. 
Wabash 


Group Number 2, 6 A. M., September 16 
I. & L. Erie Lines 
N. W. T. W. 
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Impasse Reached on September 4 


Mediation reached an impasse on September 4 and 

on the following day the non-operating brotherhoods 
fixed 6 p. m. on September 11 as the date for a strike. 
In a statement issued at 9 a. m., this group said: “At a 
meeting early this morning the chief executive officers 
.of the 14 unions decided to act immediately under the 
authority given them by the employees and they are mail- 
ing to their memberships throughout the country today 
permission to strike at 6 p. m. September 11, 1941. 
This action was taken in order to bring into play the 
last remaining machinery of the Railway Labor Act for 
adjustment of railway labor disputes.” In commenting 
upon the results of the strike vote, the statement said 
that’ 95 to 100 per cent of the employees voted to 
authorize a strike on all railroads. 

A statement issued by the five operating unions on the 
morning of September 5, said that the committees of the 
five brotherhoods have authorized the executives to set 
a date for a strike. According to figures given out by 


this group 283,429 members of the five unions voted for . 


and 3,571 against a strike. 

F. G. Gurley, chairman of the Joint Carriers Confer- 
ence Committee, expressed disappointment because of 
the failure of the employees and the railroads to reach 
an amicable settlement. “The labor representatives, in 
pressing their 900 million dollar wage demands, are ap- 
parently seeking,” Mr. Gurley said, “to reflect the pres- 
ent artificial and temporary situation due to defense ef- 
forts in a permanently increased wage scale.” He stated 
that after the Mediation Board announced its inability 
to get the parties to come to an agreement, the railroads 
had formally expressed their willingness to arbitrate 
the controversy. 

“Demands of the five operating brotherhoods are for 
an increase of 30 per cent in wages, with a minimum in- 
crease of $1.80 per day. Moreover, they are demanding 
additional and unnecessary employees on Diesel engines, 
and for a revised method of compensation. The de- 
mands for these unnecessary men constitute a further 
attempt to add to the costs of the railroads and would 
place as many as nine enginemen on certain types of 
locomotives, whereas two constitute the engine crew 
now. The proposed reclassification for pay purposes is 
in reality another wage movement, and it is still hanging 
over the railroads. 

“Demands of the 14 non-operating brotherhoods are 
for an increase of 30 cents per hour in pay, with a mini- 
mum of 70 cents per hour, and for vacations with pay. 
The carriers have proposed certain changes in working 
rules designed to improve operating efficiency and to 
bring about fair and equitable treatment. 

“An agreement was reached with the five operating 
brotherhoods to resume mediation of the proposed 
changes in working rules after final disposition has been 
made of the employees’ wage demands. The non-operat- 
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ing brotherhoods have refused at all times to discuss rules 
changes, nor would they agree as did the other group 
to a consideration of them after the wage question was 
disposed of. The carriers proposed rule changes affect- 
ing the non-operating men will therefore be submitted 
to a board along with the wage question.” 

Mr. Gurley pointed out that the taking of a strike 
ballot is a device of the employees to create an emerg- 
ency which will cause the President to appoint a fact find- 
ing board. He characterized the ballot as in reality 
merely a ballot for a fact-finding board and not a ballot 
for a strike. Such a board would have thirty days in 
which to hear and reach a decision as to the relative 
merits of the controversy. Decision of the fact finding 
board, he concluded, is not binding on either party, but 
relies on the force of public opinion for acceptance. 

Following meetings with representatives of the 
brotherhoods and the railroads on September 5, David 
J. Lewis, chairman of the National Mediation Board, 
issued the following statement : 

“Tt developed on September 4, that mediation, in the 
judgment of the board, was no longer helpful. As a 
consequence under the law, the board requested the par- 
ties to enter into agreements to arbitrate their differ- 
ences. The board was unable to bring the parties into 
agreement to arbitrate. Under these circumstances the 
board had no further alternative in the matter than to 
advise the parties that it has now completed its media- 
tion efforts. 

“In the event, however, that should a situation arise 
which would indicate to the board that an emergency 
involving serious interruption to railroad transportation 
might occur, the board will take this situation under 
further advisement as contemplated by Section 10 of the 
act. 

“While the board regrets that it was not able to bring 
the parties to agreement in mediation or to obtain an 
agreement to arbitrate their differences and despite the 
fact that an emergency threatening to interrupt railroad 
service may arise, the board is nevertheless confident 
that the parties to these disputes will continue to respect 
whatever action the government may see fit to take in 
its efforts to assure an eventual disposition of the issues 
involved in the same manner that all other disputes in 
pion they have been concerned since 1926, have been 
settled.” 


Memorandum on 


R. R. Economic Research 

(Continued from page 420) 
At times I look back and see clouds infested with ideas of what 
might have been if such a start had been made before the present 
economic trends began. 

I have read the paper “Trends in Transportation and What 
Analysts Can Do to Improve Them,” presented by J. G. Lyne 
of the staff of Railway Age at the meeting of the accounting 
officers in Denver in June, 1941 *, and my viewpoint does not 
vary a great deal from that expressed by him. We have some 
very capable accountants, although most of them are trained as 
watch-dogs of the railroad dollar. This is valuable and necessary 
work, but it is only a part of the job. The whole aim has been 
to reduce railroad unit costs—but true economic research is a 
much wider field than the mere watching of expenses. It cer- 
tainly should include also systematic knowledge of the trends of 
traffic—potential as well as actual; plus equally scientific and 
precise information on pricing and service policies calculated to 
maintain and increase the gross revenues upon which the expense- 
reducers can exercise their great talents. 


* Copies of this paper may be obtained by addressing Railway Age, 30 
Church Street, New York. 
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“Planners” Fear 
Transport Dearth 


/ 

Assn. of New Dealish tinge 
/urges foresight to avoid 
dangers of transport chaos 


The National Planning Association, 1821 
Eye Street N. W., Washington, D. C., 
has issued a 26-page pamphlet entitled 
“The Crisis in Transportation” which avers 
that “this country is now teetering on the 
verge of a transportation shortage.” “We 
face this fall and in the coming year,” the 
pamphlet goes on to say, “a critical situa- 
tion in transportation capacity by all modes 
of transport. Many common carrier motor 
lines are already refusing traffic because of 
insufficient carrying capacity. Most seri- 
ous to the national economy is the growing 
tightness of railroad capacity. Should de- 
fense production move rapidly forward in 
the early autumn, a railroad shortage as 
high as 40,000 cars a week may develop 
in October. The peak demand may fall be- 
tween 1,020,000 and 1,030,000 cars. On 
the other hand, estimates of peak capacity 
available indicate a supply of only 980,000 
cars.” 

“If the transport services cope with the 
fall demand,” the pamphlet further asserts, 
“it will not be because this nation’s trans- 
portation system was organized to meet 
the requirements of an all-out defense ef- 
fort, but rather because lack of planning 
and shortages elsewhere have held produc- 
tion below expectations.” 

The pamphlet repeats familiar figures on 
the division of traffic among the various 
agencies of transportation and reviews the 
car supply and production situation, and 
the various estimates of 1941 traffic and 
how actual developments are comparing 
with the estimates. Also summarized are 
the various expedients which have been 
suggested for increasing transportation per- 
formance with existing equipment—among 
these suggestions appearing one that 1. c. 1. 
traffic be pooled and another that railroads 
abandon hauls up to 300 miles to the trucks, 
with the trucks turning all hauls over 300 
miles to the railroads. 

It is also suggested that, to conserve mo- 
tive power, the carriers abandon fast 
freight schedules which are maintained for 
competitive purposes. The compilers of 
the pamphlet also seem to have accepted 
uncritically, at face value, the ex parte 
contention that state limitations on the size 
of motor vericles and the failure of some 
jurisdictions to grant tax-exemption to out- 


of-state trucks are “barriers” to interstate 
trade against which valid objections can 
be entertained. 

The capacity situation with respect to 
the inland waterways and the Great Lakes 
is also touched upon, as is the petroleum 


situation in the East. The booklet con- 
cludes that “there is evident need for 
greater and more effective coordination 
among various transport media” and that 
“in the present emergency such co-ordina- 
tion should presumably be accomplished 
under government leadership.” 

For the “long-run,” the pamphlet con- 
cludes that “most of the measures designed 
to meet a temporary emergency are closely 
akin to those needed to give the country 
a better-integrated, more economical post- 
war transport system. In many aspects, 
the transportation crisis has not arisen in 
1941; it has been with us for a decade. 
There have been for years talks and in- 
vestigations concerning a better integrated 
national transport system. A step here in 
one direction, a step there in another has 
been taken. But no co-ordinated effort has 
been made. Now action is compelled by 
necessity.” 

Writers of the pamphlet seem fully ap- 
prised of the relative importance of the 
railroads in the general scheme of trans- 
portation. Despite the diversion of traffic 
to other agencies of transportation, they ob- 
serve that the railroad “is the only com- 
prehensive service which holds itself ready 
to move anything in almost any quantity 
that people may offer between practically 
all points in the United States. When 
other means fail, it is to the railroad that 
we usually turn in the expectation that the 
needs, however unusual, will be met.” 

The chairman of the National Planning 
Association, issuer of this pamphlet, is W. 
L. Batt, president of SKF Industries and 
a prominent figure in the national defense 
effort in Washington. Trustees of the as- 
sociation include Alvin Hansen, Harvard 
economist with doctrinal leanings in the 
direction of some of the New Deal ob- 
jectives; Morris L. Cooke, prominent in 
New Deal activities in the direction of 
government ownership of electric power; 
Marion H. Hedges, research worker for 
the electrical workers’ union; James G. 
Patton, who is described in “Who’s Who” 
as an “agricultural leader;” Philip C. 
Staples, president of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania; Charles W. 
Taussig, manufacturer and one of the orig- 
inal New Deal “brain trust ;” George Soule, 
editor of the left-wing “New Republic,” 
a paper which has for many years favored 
government ownership and operation of 
the railroads. 
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Gas “Shortage” 
Hearing Ended 


Steel priority denied for pipe 
line —Ships and freight 
cars must come first 


Refusal of the newly-created Supply. 
Priorities and Allocations Board to grant 
priorities for plate steel for the 24-inch 
Texas-to-New York pipe line, a sharp dis- 
agreement between Ralph Budd, defense 
transportation commissioner, and J. J. Pel- 
ley, president of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads on the one hand, and Ralph 
K. Davies, acting petroleum coordinator, 
as to whether 20,000 surplus tank cars 
exist, and an agreement by the major oil 
companies to ship large quantities of oil 
on drastically-reduced rate schedules fea- 
tured the special Senate committee’s in- 
vestigation this week of an alleged oil 
shortage on the Eastern seaboard. 

A victory for the railroads and other 
users of steel was seen in the announce- 
ment by SPAB on September 9 that it 
did not feel there was sufficient steel plate 
capacity at this time to permit the pipe 
line project to use from 500,000 to 750,000 
tons of steel which is badly needed by 
both the carriers and the shipbuilding in- 
dustry, among many others. The railroads 
were opposed to the giant line not only -be- 
cause the steel would be diverted from 
them for much-needed new car construc- 
tion, but also because they saw in the 
project another attempt to whittle away 
their already dwindling sources of traffic 
in the oil industry. The announcement 
from SPAB did not definitely foreclose the 
possibility that the line, which has been 
sponsored by Petroleum Coordinator Ickes, 
will not be built at some future time, but 
its construction from steel plate was ruled 
out for the immediate future. 

Mr. Budd appeared before Senator Ma- 
loney’s (Democrat of Connecticut) com- 


_ mittee on September 4 and corroborated 


Mr. Pelley’s testimony, the highlights of 
which were set out in last week’s issue. He 
also felt that the railroads could put into 
service at least 20,000 more tank cars, and 
he went on to tell the committee that an 
independent check was made by 411 rail- 
roads at his request on August 7, which 
revealed that there were 29,325 empty tank 
cars idle and uncalled for for a period of 
24 hours or longer. 

Mr. Budd stressed the fact that the 
railroad car building program will be 
20,000 cars short by October due to the 
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inability of the car builders to get the 
necessary steel. He also revealed that the 
car building program is now being carried 
on at about one-half the scheduled rate 
set up to meet the needs of anticipated 
trafic. “That lag means,” he continued, 
“that the proposed expansion to 1,800,000 
cars by October 1, 1942, will fall 100,000 
short unless some way is found immedi- 
ately to supply more steel, iron, lumber, 
and other essential material to the rail- 
roads and to the car builders.” 


He also told the committee that he had 
recently received from Stacy May, director 
of the bureau of research and statistics of 
the Advisory Commission to the Council 
of National Defense, a memorandum set- 
ting out the estimated car loadings for 1941 
and 1942. These figures were shown to be 
46,400,000 for 1941 and 51,100,000 for 
1942, 

These totals, according to Mr. Budd, 
represent an increase of 27.6 per cent from 
1940 to 1941, and a further increase of 10 
per cent from 1941 to 1942. 

Mr. May’s estimates were as of May 28, 
but on January 19, he had submitted an 
earlier estimate which showed that load- 
ings for 1941 would be 39,780,000 cars, 
while for 1942 the total would reach 42,- 
494,000. These figures were given the 
committee to show how the estimates of 
carloadings have changed over a period 
of less than six months. “In the light of 
all these facts and statements,” Mr. Budd 
declared, “I want to make it clear that 
if pipe lines are built to take care of oil 
and gasoline in the eastern United States, 
the car and locomotive building and main- 
’ tenance programs should not be interrupted 
by diverting steel or other material from 
them to pipe lines and pumping stations, or 
for that matter, to anything else.” 

During the week the major eastern oil 
companies and the carriers met in Wash- 
ington and agreed upon drastic rate reduc- 
tions on crude oil and gasoline from the 
mid-continent fields to the eastern seaboard 
area. On gasoline and fuel and heating 
oils, according to an A. A. R. announce- 
ment, a cut of 25 per cent in the normal 
rates was agreed upon. On crude oil, 
rates were established on a_ basis of 13 
per cent of the first-class rates. In terri- 
tory east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Potomac and Ohio rivers, the A. A. R. 
said that this represents a reduction of as 
much as 50 per cent in the crude oil rates. 
From southwestern and  mid-continent 
points to typical important eastern refining 
points, the reductions on crude oil range 
from 27 to 40 per cent. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on September 9, granted applications for 
the necessary fourth section relief and for 
authority to publish the rates on one day’s 
notice. Officers of the A. A. R. stated 
that the tariffs would be filed to become 
effective September 15. 

Later in the week Mr. Davies returned 
to the hearings to submit some rebuttal 
testimony. He declared that he did not 
believe that there were any 20,000 idle 
tank cars not now in use, and he went on 
to say that he felt that figure had been 
arrived at by mathematical computation 
and did not represent a physical count of 
the number of tank cars not now carrying 
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oil. He would like to use the tank cars 
if they exist, but he does not feel that 
they have any basis in reality. He also 
told the committee that he had asked Mr. 
Budd for a physical count of the idle tank 


cars, but had not received such a count to. 


date. He also believed that Mr. Budd’s 
figure of 24 hours as the time in which a 
car becomes idle is too short. Mr. Davies 
pointed out that the 174,000 bbl.-a-day 
shortage contemplated the more efficient 
use of some 10,000 tank cars which are 
not included in the 20,000 figure of Mr. 
Pelley and Mr. Budd. He stressed his 
view that there was still a definite shortage 
and that the restrictions on the use of 
gasoline would have to continue in force. 
He also urged the construction of the 
Texas-to-New York pipe line. 

Another witness at the hearing was Leon 
Henderson, administrator of the Office of 
Price Administration, and director of the 
Division of Civilian Supply in the Office 
of Production Management, who told the 
committee that he favored pipe lines in 
general, but that he was undecided as to 
the present proposed crude line from Texas 
to New York. He also felt that the oil 
shortage was real and that reserves should 
be built up to a much higher level than 
they now are. 

Russell E. Singer, general manager of 
the American Automobile Association, pro- 
tested to the committee against the con- 
tinuance of the night-time ban on gasoline 
sales in the eastern states, while Benjamin 
Jacoby, president of the Associated Gas 
Retailers of Philadelphia, said that the 
dealers were pleased with the curfew and 
asked that it be continued. 

The 20,000 surplus car figure of Mr. 
Pelley and Mr. Budd was challenged by 
Senator Downey, Democrat of California, 
who told the committee that he did not 
believe there was any surplus of tank cars 
in the country-due to the increased use of 
oil. To substantiate his position, he pre- 
sented letters from various small oil refin- 
ers in southern California to the effect 
that they had ordered tank cars and had 
been unable to obtain them. 


Another witness was C. F. Dowd, traf- 
fic manager of the Tidewater Associated 
Oil Company, who described for the com- 
mittee the negotiations between the oil 
companies and the railroads which led to 
the reduction in petroleum rates. 


During the week Mr. Davies announced 
the appointment of Ralph Park Russell as 
chief of the rail transportation section of 
the transportation division of the Office of 
Petroleum Coordinator. Mr. Russell has 
been superintendent of car service for the 
Pennsylvania, having been with that car- 
rier since 1902. “Employment of Mr. Rus- 
sell,” said Mr. Davies, “is a further step in 
our program of obtaining the services of ex- 
perts to help us evolve the most effective 
methods of getting adequate supplies of 
gasoline and other petroleum products to 
the places where they are needed, when 
they are needed.” 

Hearings before the Senate committee 
were adjourned on September 10, subject 
to the call of the chairman, but it was the 
committee’s intention to keep it in exist- 
ence for the duration of the shortage so 
that additional checks could be made from 
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time to time to see how well the oil com- 
panies are utilizing the existing tank cars. 


Freight Traffic Officers to Meet at 
Chicago on October 1 


The American Association of Freight 
Traffic Officers will hold its annual meet- 
ing at Chicago on October 1. 


Baggage Agents to Meet 
October 7-9 


The American Association of General 
Baggage Agents will hold its annual meet- 
ing at the Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco, 
Cal., October 7 to 9, inclusive. 


Club Meeting 


The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its next meeting at the Hotel Tou- 
raine, Boston, Mass., on October 15, at 
6:30 p. m. Chairman J. B. Eastman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will . 
present the address of the evening. 

Last Run on “Chile” Line 

The last train over the narrow gage 
“Chile” line of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western completed its run from Santa Fe, 
N. M., to Antonito, Colo., on September 1. 
Crews began removing the rails on the fol- 
lowing day. This 125-mile line was built 
in the 1880’s at a cost of $2,500,000 and 
received its name because much of its 
early traffic consisted of Chile peppers and 
onions. 


Western Tax Commissioners to 
Meet at St. Paul 


The Western Association of Railway 
Tax Commissioners will hold its semi-an- 
nual meeting at the St. Paul Hotel, St. 
Paul, Minn., on October 15, instead of 
October 13 as previously announced by the 
association. The guest speaker will be F. 
G. Dorety, vice-president and general coun- 
sel of the Great Northern. A luncheon 
will honor J. T. Maher, who retired as 
right of way, land and tax commissioner 
of the Great Northern on April 30, 1941. 


Advisory Boards Appoint Field 
Secretary 


The board of directors of the National 
Association of Shippers Advisory Boards 
has appointed Ralph E. Clark field secre- 
tary of the national group, a newly-created 
post. Mr. Clark will continue in his pres- 
ent position as assistant to W. C. Kendall, 
chairman, Car Service division, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., which he has held since Feb- 
ruary 1. Previous to that Mr. Clark was 
district manager of the Car Service divi- 
sion at Seattle, Wash. 


Re-laying Rail Reclassified by OPA 


Railroad rail that is sold for re-laying 
purposes is being taken out of the iron and 
steel scrap price schedule and transferred 
to the iron and steel products schedule, 
according to a September 6 announcement 
from the Office of Price Administration. 
An amendment to the iron and steel prod- 
ucts schedule will establish maximum 
prices for rail sold to be re-laid for fur- 
ther transportation use. 

The scrap schedule had allowed a charge 
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of $5 a ton above the re-rolling rail ceil- 
ing prices in the case of rail of re-laying 
quality. By an amendment this provision 
is deleted and a paragraph is substituted 
defining “rail for re-rolling” as any rail 
sold for re-rolling purposes, whether or 
not such rail is of re-laying quality. Thus, 
the prices of any rail sold to be used for 
re-rolling must not exceed the maximum 
prices for re-rolling rail as set forth in 
the scrap schedule. “It is not desirable 
that rail of re-laying quality be used for 
re-rolling purposes,’ the OPA announce- 
ment said. “Both re-rolling rail and re- 
laying rail are in great demand under the 
defense program.” 


P. R. R. to Operate Special Train 
for R. B. A. 


The Pennsylvania will operate an “R. B. 
A. Special” from New York to Chicago 
and return for members of the Railway 
Business Association and friends to attend 
the annual dinner of the association on 
November 13. The train, according to the 
railroad’s statement, “will consist of the 
finest equipment ever on an R. B. A. spe- 
cial.” George LeBoutillier, vice-president 
of the road, and C. E. Walsh, general pur- 
chasing agent, will be on the train as 
“official greeters.” 


Michigan Central Warehouse 
Damaged by Fire 


Fire from an undetermined source swept 
the warehouse of the Michigan Central at 
120 East South Water street, Chicago, 
on September 10, causing damage esti- 
mated at $200,000. The building, a four- 
story brick structure, 500 ft. by 150 ft. 
was used by the Michigan Central and the 
Universal Carloading and Distributing 
Company. Oil, coal, government ma- 
chinery, rugs, clothing and foodstuffs 
were among the contents of the building 
when the fire started. About 14 Universal 
trucks were burned. 


Couplers With Burned Out Key 
Slots 


Effective August 1, 1941, the A. A. R. 
Mechanical division added a new Par. 2 to 
Sec. C of Interchange Rule 18, which not 
only prohibited the burning out of key 
slots in any type of coupler body but re- 
quired the removal of any such couplers 
found in service at the expense of the car 
owner. On account of the present emer- 
gency in the matter of obtaining car repair 
materials, the second part of this new rule 
requiring the removal of couplers found in 
service with burned out key slots has been 
made non-effective as of September 1, the 
understanding being that the rule will be 
reinstated when conditions warrant. 


Representation of Employees 


Results of recent elections in representa- 
tion-of-employees disputes on several rail- 
roads have been announced by the National 
Mediation Board. 

In two elections on the Virginian the 
electrical employees (including telephone 
and telegraph linemen and groundmen), 
their helpers and apprentices, and the sig- 
nalmen chose the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, operating through 
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the Railway Employees Department, 
American Federation of Labor. On the 
New York Central clerical and commissary 
employees in the Dining Car Department 
chose the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks; 
while maintenance of way employees of 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton selected the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees. Red caps and station porters on 
the Southern Pacific have chosen the 
United Transport Service Employees of 
America. 


Rules for Multiple-Car Shipments in 
West 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has postponed from October 8 until De- 
cember 8 the effective date of its recent 
orders disapproving various proposals 
whereby Western railroads undertook to 
meet the requirements of the commission’s 
findings in the Freight Forwarding Inves- 
tigation. The carriers have asked for re- 
opening, rehearing and reconsideration in 
the proceedings which are docketed as I. & 
S. No. 4668, Loading of Multiple Cars in 
West, and I. & S. No. 4678, Cars Fur- 
nished at Variance with Shipper’s Order. 
Also, involved is the pertinent phase of 
the Freight Forwarding Investigation, 
docketed as No. 27365. 

In asking reconsideration of the decision, 
which was reviewed in the Railway Age 
of July 26, page 168, the Western roads 
asserted that the rules prescribed by the 
commission will “result in much hardship 
and expense to shippers and respondents” ; 
and that they have “no support from 
either shippers or respondents.” 


Lower Minima on Intercoastal 
Water Rates 


Minimum rates lower than those pre- 
scribed by the United States Maritime 
Commission have been fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on various 
commodities moving westbound in inter- 
coastal water service operating through the 
Panama Canal. The commission issued 
two decisions passing upon separate peti- 
tions for modification of the Maritime 
Commission’s minimum rate order. 

The proceeding, docketed at the I. C. C. 
as No. 28622, was formerly Maritime 
Commission Docket No. 514. One of the 
decisions, dated August 26, is by Division 
2: and the other, dated August 29, is by 
Division 3. 


Transport Study Board Getting Set 
to Do Its Studying 


Members of the Transportation Study 
Board were all in Washington this week 
getting organized in their headquarters on 
the seventh floor of the Dupont Circle 
Apartments building which is located at 
Connecticut avenue and Dupont circle. By 
Wednesday the board had moved there 
from its temporary offices in one of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s hearing 
rooms. 

Members of the board are Nelson Lee 
Smith, Robert E. Webb and C. E. Childe. 
Chairman Smith stated that they have thus 
far been occupied with the task of getting 
organized to proceed with the investigation 
“as fast as possible.” When this issue 
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went to press, no announcement had been 
made regarding the appointment of a secre- 
tary or counsel, or on the matter of 
whether the board would hold ‘public hear- 
ings as part of its investigation. 


Southeast Shippers to Meet 
September 18 


The Southeast Shippers Advisory Board 
will hold its fall meeting at the Ansley 
hotel, Atlanta, Ga. on September 18. 
Principal speakers will be Lieutenant- 
Colonel George W. Wannamaker, United 
States Army, and H. D. Pollard, trustee, 
Central of Georgia, who will talk on “Rail- 
roads and Defense.” A. W. Vogtle, general 
chairman of the National Association of 
Shippers’ Advisory Boards, will tell of the 
activities of the national association, and 
H. M. Kendall, assistant general superin- 
tendent transportation, Atlantic Coast Line, 
will present “All-out Efforts of the Rail- 
roads for Maximum Car Utilization and 
Operating Efficiency.” 


Merger of N. E. T. Affiliates Into 
Parent Company 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has authorized the merger into 
the New England Transportation Com- 
pany, subsidiary of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, of the operating rights 
and property of two N. E. T. subsidiaries 
—I. R. T. Company, Inc., and Providence, 
Hartford, Norwich Lines, Inc. The com- 
mission said that the proposed merger “is 
in line with our policy of encouraging cor- 
porate simplification and would eliminate 
the present duplication of service by these 
separate corporations under common own- 
ership, which serves to increase operating 
costs without compensating advantages to 
the public.” 


British Up Railroad Net Guarantee 
By $12,700,000 


The four British main line railroads and 
the London Passenger Transport Board 
have been granted a guaranteed net revenue 
for 1941 of £43,000,000 ($173,290,000, with 
£ at $4.03) by the government, according 
to a London press dispatch dated August 
29. This new basis for minimum pooled 
net revenues is set at £3,150,000 ($12,700,- 
000) higher than the figure of £39,850,000 
established for 1940. According to the 
Railway Control Order of 1939, the govern- 
ment appropriates money to the roads only 
when their pooled revenues fails to attain 
the guaranteed sum. Earned revenues over 
£43,500,000 are turned over to the govern- 
ment according to a formula set forth in 
the Order. 


“Frisco Teams Up for National 
Defense” 


“Frisco Teams Up For National De- 
fense” is the subject of a series of adver- 
tisements being used by the St. Louis-San 
Francisco. The advertisements give ex- 
pression to the company’s theory of inter- 
dependence between a railroad and the 
communities it serves and salute 13 of the 
major metropolitan areas on its lines for 
the part they are playing in speeding the 
defense of the nation. Their patriotic 
contributions are being publicized by the 
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railroad through advertisements in news- 
papers and through literature which is be- 
ing placed in the hands of cabinet members, 
governors, congressmen, Army and Navy 
officers and business leaders throughout the 
nine states in which the Frisco operates. 


Enthusiasts to Bid Farewell to 
“Blue Comet” 


Railroad “fans” in the New York area 
are being invited to ride on the final round- 
trip of the Central of New Jersey’s “Blue 
Comet” between New York and Atlantic 
City, N. J., on Saturday, September 27. 
The trip is sponsored by the Railroad En- 
thusiasts, Inc., and by special arrangement 
is priced at $3. The Blue Comet, one of 
the pioneer all-coach trains in the country 
to offer such amenities as reserved seats, 
car porters and club car facilities, was 
started in operation in February, 1929, but 
due to highway competition and geograph- 
ical handicaps entirely out of control of 
the road has failed in recent years to: pay 
expenses of operation, as was reported in 
the Railway Age of July 12, page 64. 


Coal Price Hearing 


The Bituminous Coal Division of the 
Department of the Interior opened a hear- 
ing September 9 on a petition filed by 
Consumers’ Counsel Luther Harr calling 
for establishment of maximum prices for 
bituminous coal under the Bituminous Coal 
Act in order to protect consumers. The 
consumers’ counsel is asking that maximum 
prices be established at average levels ap- 
proximately 20 per cent above the present 
_ established costs in effect within each of 
the producing districts. He also seeks to 
have the Division provide for a review of 
the maximum prices after the elapse of 
not less than six months, on petition by 
the consumers’ counsel, any district board, 
or any code member who alleges that the 
existing maximum prices do not yield the 
petitioner a fair return on the fair value 
of his property. 

“Nation’s Business” Reviews the 

Transportation Situation 

“Nation’s Business” for September con- 
tains a 24-page, illustrated article entitled 
“Transportation Reports for Defense,” 
which presents an all-over picture of the 
adequacy of transportation facilities for the 
increased traffic load. As an official organ 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the magazine seeks principally to 
impress upon its businessmen readers: (1) 
that privately-owned transportation has 
done its job well and that one can’t “be- 
lieve everything you hear’ from govern- 
ment agencies about shortages, and, (2) 
that shippers can be served by transporta- 
tion only as “shippers who are ready to 
ship and receivers who are ready to re- 
ceive—promptly.” 

Anent the activities of government offi- 
cials in the picture, the magazine has it to 
say that there are those who remember 
1918 and “who, by reason of a predilection 
for what is euphemistically called ‘public 
planning,’ would not be altogether dis- 
pleased if’ the chance should come again 
for public management to take over the 
most vital and intimate part of every sort 
of production—transportation. They, too, 
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hear things and sometimes make a good 
deal of what they hear.” 

The “public planners” also came in for 
a roasting by the magazine for their sud- 
den change of attitude toward the nation’s 
productive capacity. Of them the article 
writes, “For a decade, also, railroads— 
along with other businesses—had been lec- 
tured and admonished about being over- 
built, having too much plant and facilities. 
Those were the days when we had ‘too 
much’ of everything, and the efforts of the 
‘best brains’ were directed toward reduc- 
ing surpluses. But with the approach of 
emergency, the cry changed to an anxious 
apprehension that there might be too little. 
The same railroads—and other businesses, 
too—which had been roasted for not re- 
ducing capacity fast enough were put on 
the fire again because they had not in- 
creased their plant and facilities faster.” 


July Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on September 5 made. public its Bureau 
of Statistics’ preliminary summary of 
steam railway accidents for July and this 
year’s first seven month’s. The compila- 
tion, which is subject to revision, follows: 


7 months 
ended with 
July 


1940 


Month of 
July 


Item 1941 1940 1941 


Number of train acci- 
dents - 818 
Number, of casualties 
in train, train-service 
and nontrain  acci- 
dents: 
Trespassers: 
Killed 
Injured . 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci- 
cidents* 
Killed 


556 4,961 3,969 


me 0 4 
50 651 
ice accidents 

Killed 


3 2 4 * fa 
Injured 137 973 952 


Travelers not 
trains: 
Killed 4 as 6 3 
Injured . 70 52 .-508 482 

Employees on duty: 

Killed 64 52 374 295 
Injured 2,452 1,560 13,104 10,114 

All other non-tres- 
passers :** 

Killed 160 148 
om foal 407 355 

Total—All classes of 
persons: 
Killed 
Injured 


1,132 
3,570 


1,108 
3,310 


489 480 2,738 2,621 
3,318 2,414 19,867 16,607 


*Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 

** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers’’ happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
bersons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 


Persons: 


Killed 140 124 1,017 1,000 
Injured 278 198 2,493 2,375 


A. C. L. Runs “Better Farm Living” 
Train 

An eight-car train with lines of purple 
and gold along its exterior left Clemson, 
S. C., on September 8 for a month’s tour 
of the agricultural region of South Caro- 
lina along the lines of the Atlantic Coast 
Line. Called the “Better Farm Living” 
train, the tour will visit 45 towns in 32 
counties, tying up at Eastover on Octo- 
ber 1. 

Operated jointly by the railroad and the 
Clemson Agricultural College (whose col- 
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ors appear on its sides) the train is stocked 
with exhibits designed to instruct farmers 
in the area how to attain a greater degree 
of self-sufficiency—that is to make them 
less dependent on cash from export of cot- 
ton and tobacco. Themes include forestry, 
direct and indirect marketing of farm prod- 
ucts, nutrition study, livestock and bee- 
keeping, and home milling. The Atlantic 
Coast Line, which has operated a number 
of exhibition trains in various Southern 
states during the last decade, is also as- 
sisting in the program through activities of 
its regular agricultural agents. 


August Employment 13.92 Per Cent 
Above 1940 


Railroad employment increased another 
1.72 per cent—from 1,187,205 to 1,207,569 
—during the one-month period from mid- 
July to mid-August, while the August total 
was 13.92 per cent above August, 1940, 
according to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s compilation based on preliminary 
reports. The index number, based on the 
1935-1939 monthly average as 100 and cor- 
rected for seasonal variation, was 115.4 
for August as compared with July’s 113.4 
and August, 1940’s 101.4. 

August employment in all groups was 
above that of the previous month and of 
the corresponding month last year. The 
largest increase over August, 1940, was 
the 17.35 per cent rise in the maintenance 
of way and structures group; next in 
turn came train and engine service, up 
16.68 per cent, and maintenance of equip- 
ment and stores, up 14.85 per cent. In- 


‘creases over July ranged from the 0.46 per 


cent rise in the group embracing trans- 
portation employees other than train, en- 
gine and yard to the 3.42 per cent increase 
in the maintenance of way and structures 
group. 


Burlington Asks Defernient of 
Abandonment Hearing 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, on 
September 6, asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to defer for one year 
the hearing on the railroad’s application 
to abandon its 105-mile line between Ster- 
ling, Colo. and Cheyenne, Wyo. The com- 
mission had set the hearing for October 
6 at Cheyenne. The action was taken, 
according to Edward Flynn, executive vice- 
president of the Burlington, because, “with- 
in the last 60 days, there has developed a 
substantial increase in traffic, the extent, 
duration and causes of which are not 
now apparent.” 

The Burlington’s request says in part: 

“It (the traffic increase) may be the re- 
sult of changes in prices, availability of 
storage, or other factors which influence 
the movement of grain, It may repre- 
sent simply a sporadic and artificial move- 
ment of the type which often occurs in 
anticipation of a railroad abandonment. It 
may be a ‘flash in the pan’. Even if con- 
tinued, it may not produce sufficient reve- 
nue to counterbalance the staggering 
losses which have characterized the opera- 
tion during the past five years. But there 
are encouraging indications which have not 
escaped the notice of the. Burlington 
management. 

“The commission knows—and the pro- 
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testants ought to know—that the Burling- 
ton has no desire to abandon a line which 
can earn its keep. The management, 
frankly, doubts that this line can do so, 
but the Company, traditionally, has tried 
to play fair with its patrons and desires 
to pursue the same course now.” 

During the five years, 1936-1940, opera- 
tion of the Sterling-Cheyenne line resulted 
in a loss of over a half million dollars, ac- 
cording to Mr. Flynn, and the trend of 
traffic and revenue was such as to suggest 
that continued operation of the line would 
constitute a serious burden on the Burling- 
ton as well as upon interstate commerce. In 
1936, the loss amounted to $91,883; in 
1937 it was $113,116, in 1938 it was $111,- 
091, in 1939 it was $125,782, and in 1940 
the loss was $122,294. “In effect,” Mr. 
Flynn, said, “the line already has been 
largely abandoned by the public and has 
been maintained chiefly for the benefit of 
railroad labor and the tax collector.” 


Priorities for Repairs 

A new plan to grant priority assistance 
for repair work in certain essential in- 
dustries, including the railroads and other 
carriers, was announced on September 9 
by Donald M. Nelson, director of priori- 
ties, Office of Production Management. 
The plan takes the place of the main- 
tenance and repair order “which was an- 
nounced August 8, but never actually issued 
because of administrative difficulties in 
handling the paper work it would have 
involved.” That now-superseded announce- 
ment of August 8 was reported in the 
story entitled “All Steel Now Under 
Priority” which appeared in the Railway 
Age of August 16, page 286. 

The new plan permits the 20 industries 
included to apply a preference rating of 
A-10 to deliveries of required repair parts 
by endorsing a special statement on pur- 
chase orders, certifying that the material 
being ordered is for repair work under 
the terms of the order, P-22. The order 
can also be used to get deliveries for 
“emergency inventories.” Repairs are de- 
fined as those needed because of an actual 
or imminent breakdown; “emergency in- 
ventory” as the minimum inventory of ma- 
terial to provide for repairs to meet an 
actual or imminent breakdown. 


Recommend 40 Cents Per Hour 
Minimum Wage for Bus Industry 


Establishment of a 40 cents per hour 
minimum wage scale in the bus industry 
has been recommended by the passenger 
motor carrier industry committee in a re- 
port to General Philip B. Fleming, Ad- 
ministrator of the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Labor. With 
George E. Osborne, of Stanford Univer- 
sity law school, Palo Alto, Calif., as chair- 
man, the committee of 12 members was 
equally representative of employers, em- 
Ployees, and the “public.” 

Recommendation of the 40-cent mini- 
mum, the highest possible under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, was made by the 
committee after a public hearing. The 
Statutory minimum under the Act is 30 
cents per hour. It is estimated that there 
are approximately 36,000 employees in the 
industry, of whom some 4,000 now receive 


Bureau of Statistics. 
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less than 40 cents per hotr. These em- 
ployees are engaged principally in clerical 
and terminal work, the committe was in- 
formed. Before establishing a wage or- 
der General Fleming will schedule a public 
hearing to afford interested parties an op- 
portunity to be heard in support or oppo- 
sition to the recommendation. Employees 
of local motor bus carriers, exempted by 
the Act, would not be affected by action 
of the Administrator in the industry. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of. revenue freight for the 
week ended September 6, which included 
the Labor Day holiday, totaled 797,740 
cars the Association of American Railroads 
announced on September 11. This was a 
decrease of 114,980 cars, or 12.6 per cent, 
below the previous week, but an increase 
of 102,646 cars, or 14.8 per cent, above the 
corresponding week in 1940, and an in- 
crease of 135,383 cars, or 20.4 per cent, 
above the same week in 1939. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended August 30 totaled 912,720 
cars. This was an increase of 12,970, or 
1.4 per cent above the preceding week, an 
increase of 143,945 cars, or 18.7 per cent 
above the corresponding week in 1940, and 
an increase of 196,323 cars or 27.4 per cent 
above the same week in 1939. 

The summary for that week, as compiled 
by the Car Service Division, A. A. R., 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, August 30 


District 1941 1940 1939 
Basiette es ssc 186,463 153,689 145,444 
Allegheny ..... 202,796 162,829 137,795 
Pocahontas .... 59,033 52,253 50,746 
Southern ..... 122,167 103,451 101,519 
Northwestern .. 151,655 132,455 119,340 
Central Western 131,291 113,139 111,522 
Southwestern .. 59,315 50,959 50,031 





Total Western 











Districts... 342,261 296,553 280,893 
Total All Roads 912,720 768,775 716,397 
Commodities 
Grain and grain 
products .... 43,536 37,333 40,200 
Live stock .... 12,462 16,168 14,017 
Ce Ee Se 170,338 138,428 127,557 
COM aac eiccens 13,47 11,595 7,57 
Forest products 47,750 38,637 33,232 
My Se ciaratein over 76,548 69,290 52,491 
Merchandise I.c.1 158,311 153,660 156,865 
Miscellaneous .. 390,305 303,664 284,460 
August 30 .... 912,720 768,775 716,397 
August 23 .... 899,750 761,108 683,906 
August 16 .... 890,374 743,050 669,793 
Auguet: 9 ..... 878,549 727,073 661,023 
August 2 ..... 883,065 717,927 656,553 
Cumulative Total, 


Weeks ... 27,724,313 23,454,918 21,183,708 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended August 30 totaled 67,162, the highest 
so far this year. The previous week’s total 
was 65,654 and last year’s was 60,484. 
Compilations are those of the Dominion 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


yee oe CS ee 67,162 29,883 
Alig: 25, FOE a ceccee 65,654 29,844 
Aas; 16, 194 cece 64,247 29,348 
Aug. 31, 1940 ....... 60,484 23,897 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Aug. 30; 194648 6 cc cc0s 2,064,603 1,024,899 
Atte Si, 1940. cvcess 1,803,441 851,433 
SGGE 2, 1959-5 Sa cece 1,558,093 704,968 


July Locomotive Shipments 


July shipments of railroad locomotives 
totaled 87 as compared with 79 in June and 
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30 in July, 1940, according to reports sub- 
mitted by builders, other than railroad 
shops, to the Department of Commerce’s 
Bureau of the Census. Shipments for this 
year’s first seven months totaled 517 loco- 
motives, including 68 steam, two electrics, 
368 Diesel-electrics and 35 of other types 
for domestic service, and 30 steam, 13 elec- 
trics and one Diesel-electric for export. In 
the first seven months of 1940 shipments 
totaled 273 locomotives, including 33 steam, 
198 Diesel-electrics and 10 of other types 
for domestic service, and 32 steam for ex- 
port. 

Unfilled orders at the end of July totaled 
947 locomotives as compared with 882 at 
the end of June and 232 as of July 31, 1940. 
This year’s July 31 total of 947 included 291 
steam, 12 electrics, 577 Diesel-electrics and 
20 of other types for domestic service, and 
six steam, 31 electrics, three Diesel-electrics 
and seven of other types for export. 

Data supplied by the Car Service Di- 
vision, Association of American Railroads, 
on locomotive building in railroad shops 
show that nine locomotives, including seven 
steam and two electrics, were thus pro- 
duced during this year’s first seven months. 
During the comparable 1940 period, rail- 
roads shops turned out 47 locomotives, in- 
cluding 29 steam and 18 electrics. On 
August 1 there were on order in railroad 
shops 51 locomotives, including 34 steam 
and 20 electrics. 


Advertising Paper Lauds B. & M. 
> Policies 

The Boston & Maine’s newspaper adver- 
tising has received complimentary attention 
in the September issue of “Printers’ Ink 
Monthly,” a leading business paper in the 
advertising field. 

Characterizing as “daring” the five-man 
committee on the road which initiates and 
supervises all advertising policies, when ex- 
amined “from the usual conservative view- 
point of the majority of the country’s rail- 
roads,” the magazine points out that the 
staff of the advertising agency which han- 
dles B. & M. advertising has access to 
railroad files, statistics and other data. In 
addition, agency personnel make it a point 
each month to visit at least one department 
head or junior executive of the line to talk 
informally about various matters concern- 
ing his department. Out of these talks 
have come the suggestions that make the 
railroad’s “copy” sharp and interesting. 

One of the outstanding examples of the 
road’s newspaper advertising, according to 
“Printers’ Ink,” was publicity in connec- 
tion with the recent voluntary plan of re- 
financing. The plan received the support 
of almost all bondholders, a result which, 
according to President Edward S. French, 
might have failed but for the effectiveness 
of the advertisements. 

Interviewed on the policies of the road 
with respect to advertising, Mr. French 
told “Printers’ Ink” in part: 

“We have been told that our copy is 
‘daring’ but we believe it is simply modern 
and in trend with the times. We have 
been helped tremendously by the friendly 
attitude of our customers and the wide- 
spread interest of our employees. Their 
constant assistance in suggesting ideas and 
making criticisms suggest ways in which 
we can improve our service and adopt new 
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themes in advertisements and merchandis- 
ing efforts that are timely. ... 

“We have tried to ‘humanize’ our copy 
—to get some humor into it—as we be- 
lieve that nothing is better than a good 
laugh; and our patrons, for the most part, 
laugh with us. It is a healthy experience 
in public relations when the majority of 
your patrons feel that they are a part of 
your business. Such a position has a 
healthy effect on honesty in advertising.” 


Renabilitation of Mexican Railways 
Has Three Phases 


Rehabilitation of the National Railways 
of Mexico was divided into three phases, 
physical, financial and employee, by Avila 
Camacho, president of Mexico in a re- 
port to the House of Representatives on 
September 1, following his assumption of 
the responsibility of the administration of 
the lines. The physical aspect, he said, 
requires the laying of 112-lb. rails on 1,800 
miles of trunk lines, the reconstruction of 
tracks, the enlargement of yards and side 
tracks, and the reconditioning of equip- 
ment. Rail is being replaced as traffic or 
condition of track require. The line from 
Salina Cruz, Oax., to Coatzacoalcos, Ver. 
C., is being reconstructed. A _ total of 
1,000 box cars has been ordered in the 
United States and arrangements are being 
made for the purchase of 50 locomotives 
in the United States. In addition 1,000 
freight cars and 250 locomotives are be- 
ing reconditioned in company shops. 

Even though financial conditions have 
improved, the report continues, the situa- 
tion is not entirely satisfactory because the 
physical property alone requives an in- 
vestment of 200 million pesos (40 million 
dollars). Certain arrangements have been 
established to eliminate the deficit of the 
railroads readjusting salaries and employ- 
ment. 

A committee on reorganization, com- 
posed of the president, the Secretaries of 
Finance and of the Department of Com- 
munications of the Republic, the general 
manager of the lines and the general sec- 
retary of the Union of Railroad Workers 
is attempting to attain a more effective 
solution of the problems. The lines are 
developing: national markets for oil and 
other commodities. 


Price Rises Can't Be Justified by 
“Increased Rail Rates” Argument 


“Any representation that price rises are 
caused by railroad rate increases is incor- 
rect,” said Robert S. Henry, assistant to 
the president of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, in a recent circular sent to 
railroad public relations representatives. 
Mr. Henry recalled that in a similar circu- 
lar of August 19 he had pointed out that 
there had been no increase in rail rates on 
defense materials, adding that “the same 
is true of perishable crops and other farm 
products and of merchandise and consumer 
goods in general.” 

Mr. Henry’s pronouncement was prompt- 
ed by reports “of instances where dealers 
in various commodities, including perish- 
ables, are alleging either ‘car shortage’ or 
increase in rail rates or both, as justifica- 
tion for increased prices of their goods.” 
The same sort of statements, the A. A. R. 
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officer said, “have appeared in print, in- 
cluding at least two widely publicized ar- 
ticles.” As to the allegations of car short- 
age, he asserted that “there has been none; 
commercial products and defense materials 
are moving all over the United States with- 
out congestion or delay.” 

Meanwhile, however, “there have been 
increases in some water rates. In addition, 
shortage of ships has caused a considerable 
shift of traffic from ocean-going transporta- 
tion to rail, at some slight increase in rates 
as compared with movement by sea.” 


Safety Congress to Be Held at 
Chicago on October 6-10 


The National Safety Council will hold 
its thirtieth national safety congress and 
exposition at Chicago on October 6-10, 


with the Steam Railroad Section holding . 


three afternoon sessions on October 7-9. 
The program for this section is as follows: 


Octoser 7, AFTERNOON 


Annual Report, general chairman, J. R. Ten- 
ney, superintendent of safety of the Western 
Maryland. 

Greetings from the Safety Section, A. A. R. 
Chairman, P. Buckle, superintendent of saf- 
ety, of the Chicago Burlington & Quincy. 

Grade Crossing Accidents 

The Highway-Grade Crossing Accident Situa- 
tion as Viewed by the Railroad Claim Depart- 
ment, J. Holden, district claim agent of the 
New York Central. 

Round Table Discussion. 

Election of 1941-42 officers. 


OcrTosEer 8, AFTERNOON 


Remarks by general chairman, J. R. Tenney. 

f-Duty Accidents 

The Relationship of Off-Duty Injuries to a 
Sound Safety Performance, John T. Williamson, 
superintendent of relief & employment depart- 
ments of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

The Railroad Trespassing Problem 

Industry’s Responsibility in the Prevention of 
Trespassing Upon the Railroads, A. J. Bush, as- 
sistant safety director of Armour & Co. 

What the Boy Scout Organization Is Doing 
to Prevent Trespassing Upon the Railroads, Fred 
C. Mills, national director, health and safety 
service of the Boy Scouts of America. 

“No Trespassing Please’—A Technicolor Mo- 
tion Picture Film Made by the Erie, Narrator, 
Lt. J. M. Collins, police department, Erie. 

Round Table Discussion. 


OcrTosEeR 9, AFTERNOON 

Remarks, general chairman, J. R. Tenney. 

Safety Organization and Program for Steam 
Railroads. (Panel Discussion). 

(a) What Part Should Safety Rules Play? T. 
H. Carrow superintendent of safety of the Penn- 
sylvania. 

(b) What Are the Advantages of Employee 
Safety Meetings? C. F. Larson, superintendent 
of safety, of the Missouri Pacific. 

(c) What Type of Safety Meetings Is Most 
Effective? L. C. Bentley, general safety agent of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

(d) What Is the Best Type of Safety Ovgen- 
ization? J. M. Guild, assistant to vice-president 
of operations of the Union Pacific. 

Installation of Officers. 


Railroad No More Responsible for 
Pavement Ice Than City 


The Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals 
has held that a railroad is no more obli- 
gated to keep a grade crossing over its 
tracks free of ice than is a municipality 
responsible for “natural accumulations” on 
its streets. The case concerns a guest rider 
in a truck which, approaching a railroad 
crossing at the foot of an incline in a city 
street, was unable to stop because of the 
icy condition of the crossing, ran upon the 
track and was struck by a locomotive. The 
plaintiff sued the railroad for injuries in- 
curred in the collision. 

In reversing the judgment of the federal 
district court for Indiana, the circuit court 
took the position that, according to Indiana 
law and decisions, municipal corporations 
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are required to exercise reasonable care to 
maintain their streets in proper condition. 
This obligation to police streets carries 
with it a like responsibility to condition 
railroad crossings properly. “On the other 
hand, to keep streets reasonably free from 
defects therein does not extend to defects 
in the streets due to natural accumulation 
of ice. Reason and logic compel the con- 
clusion that if the municipal corporation 
would not be liable for the icy condition 
of the crossing, for the proper condition of 
which it is primarily responsible, then the 
railroad company is not liable.” (Adams vy. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company 117 F. 
2d 649.) 


Vaughan Reviews Increased 

Facilities in Maritime Provinces 

Following an inspection trip over the 
lines of the Canadian National in the Mar- 
itime provinces, R. C. Vaughan, newly- 
elected president and chief executive officer 
of the system, declared that the volume of 
traffic moved over the Atlantic region has 
increased to a very considerable extent. In 
addition to handling munitions and supplies 
en route overseas through Eastern Cana- 
dian ports to aid in the war effort, there 
is a greatly augmented traffic in other com- 
modities due to Canada’s increasing war 
production. 

Coal is one of the vital products in Can- 
ada’s war production effort and it is unfor- 
tunate, Mr. Vaughan remarked, that the 
labor situation in Cape Breton has resulted 
in a shortage in the output of this product. 
Due to this shortage, Mr. Vaughan con- 
tinued, the Canadian National has been 
compelled to import American coal for use 
as far east as Mont Joli, Que, and Ed- 
mundston, N. B. Formerly Nova Scotia 
coal was used as far west as Toronto, Ont. 

A great deal of money has been spent in 
the Maritimes for increased facilities. These 
include new yards at Fairview and Rock- 
ingham, in the Halifax (N. S.) terminal 
area; the extension of yards at Truro, N. 
S., Moncton, N. B., and Napadogan; a new 
pier as part of lightering facilities for use 
in the loading and unloading of ships at 
Halifax; a new locomotive terminal and 
coaling plant at Fairview; and a new loco- 
motive erecting shop at the Moncton ter- 
minal. 


Conditioning of Cars for Loading 


In a letter dated September 5, the secre- 
tary of the A. A. R. Mechanical division 
calls attention to complaints about the load- 
ing of unfit cars which has necessitated the 
stopping of these cars enroute and, in nu- 
merous cases, transferring the loads with 
attendant delays to important shipments, 
including some urgently needed for the 
national defense program. The secretary 
requested that all railroads take such ac- 
tion as may be necessary to assure the 
selection of cars for loading which may 
reasonably be expected to proceed to des- 
tination without delay enroute for repairs 
or transfer of the loads. 

Particular attention is directed in the sec- 
retary’s letter to the necessity of main- 
taining brake beam hangers, pins and other 
attachments in a proper state of repair at 
all times, and particularly prior to placing 
cars for loading, as the failures of these 
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items are frequently the cause of delays 
to loaded cars enroute. To minimize the 
seriousness of delays from this cause, it is 
urged that car owners expedite the appli- 
cation of bottom rod and brake beam safety 
supports on existing cars in conformity 
with the requirements of Par. 8, Sec. B, 
Interchange Rule 3, and also repair or re- 
new such devices previously applied when 
they are found to be defective, loose or 
missing on cars when on repair tracks for 
any reason. Such devices on foreign cars 
should also be repaired or renewed if 
proper material is available, but the re- 
lease of serviceable foreign cars should not 
be delayed to obtain special materials from 
the car owner. 


Statistics of Class I Motor Carriers 


The first comprehensive compilation of 
statistics of Class I motor carriers has 
been issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s Bureau of Statistics, cover- 
ing data for the year ended December 31, 
1939. It is statement No. 4120, and it 
shows that the Class I truckers in 1939 re- 
ported gross revenues of $408,763,571, 
while Class I motor carriers of passenger 
were taking in $132,223,420. 

The former represented 52.68 per cent 
of the $775,882,840 given as the 1939 gross 
for all motor carriers of property, the 
Class II and III truckers having had a 
gross (“partially estimated”) of $367,119,- 
269. Class I bus revenues represented 
85.65 per cent of the $154,369,722 shown 
as the 1939 gross for all motor carriers of 
passengers. The Class II and III bus 
lines in that year had a gross (“partially 
estimated”) of $22,146,302. Class I motor 
carriers are those with annual operating 
revenues above $100,000; Class II revenues 
from $25,000 to $100,000; and Class III, 
revenues less than $25,000. 

The present statement’s introductory 
comment notes that the large carriers were 
first required to submit annual reports for 
1938; but the returns for that year “were 
in many respects defective and only a brief 
summary thereof was published.” “The re- 
turns for 1939,” the comment continued, 
“reflect a considerable improvement in the 
completeness and accuracy of the informa- 
tion requested . . . The unusual delay in 
publication is the result partly of the ex- 
tensive correspondence required in correct- 
ing the returns and partly of the pressure 
of other work given precedence in the 
Bureau of Statistics.” 

One table presenting a summary of se- 
lected financial and operating data of 957 
Class I truckers “engaged preponderantly 
in intercity service’ shows that in 1939 
those carriers had gross revenues of $378,- 
473,829, operating expenses of $359,784,771 
and net income, after provision for income 
taxes, of $14,894,134. A similar table on 
intercity Class I bus operators shows that 
149 such companies reported a 1939 gross 
of $113,458,778, operating expenses of $94,- 
637,398 and net income, after provision for 
income taxes, of $19,978,292. 


The “Shanghai Express” Turns Up 
on Pioneer Line 


A fantastic tale of the moving of the 
equipment of the former Shanghai Express 
by barge 1,100 mi. from its former route 
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for service on a new pioneer line in free 
Southern China has been told by A. M. 
Kohlberg, a New York importer just re- 
turned from China, to United China Re- 
lief, of New York. 

The famous express (about which a 
“thriller” motion picture was written some 
five years ago) has been mysteriously miss- 
ing from its Shanghai-Tientsin run since 
December, 1937, when the Japanese oc- 
cupied Shanghai. Now it has turned up 
on an obscure new railroad in Southern 
China, 1,100 miles away from its former 
terminus at Pukow, just across the Yangtze 
river from Shanghai. 

Only a few hours before the Japanese 
vanguard entered Shanghai, the 10 cars 
and locomotive of the de-luxe express were 
loaded onto barges, and while it was still 
night, the extraordinary water caravan be- 
gan a perilous, overloaded flight up the 
Yangtze river. A fleet of steamboats, one 
to each barge, pulled the migrating train. 
Moving only at night, the barge cavalcade 
reached Hankow, ordinarily a five-day trip, 
in two weeks, and the cars were unloaded 
onto tracks of the Hankow-Canton road. 
For several months thereafter the equip- 
ment was used to move refugees from the 
Yangtze river area southward, and a year 
later, when the Chinese government evacu- 
ated Hankow, were used to move govern- 
ment officials and documents out of danger. 

At present the Shanghai Express runs 
between Hongyang and Liuchow on a new 
strategic. line 600 mi. long. Road gangs 
today are at work pushing the new line 
still further westward, over the mountains, 
and it is expected to reach Kweiyang—an 
important military and Red Cross hospital 
area—within a year. The new line eventu- 
ally will cross the whole of southwestern 
China to Kunming, to make connection 
with the Burma road. 
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Rails for the line now being used by the 
Shanghai Express were smuggled out of 
occupied China. Gangs of guerilla peas- 
ants, working at night, have torn up hun- 
dreds of miles of Chinese railroads inside 
territory controlled by the Japanese. Con- 
cealing the rails in farm buildings during 
the day, when sufficient quantities are col- 
lected, they set a guerilla relay system into 
action. One peasant takes his load to a 
relay man a few hours’ journey away; the 
latter, the next night, moves the rails along 
to the next secret relay station. In such 
fashion, thousands of tons of rail equipment 
have been taken from under the noses of 
the Japanese conquerors, depriving them of 
vital transportation, and making possible 
speedy development of unoccupied China’s 
remote western provinces. 


Roads Haul at Least Million Gal. 
Southwest Crude Daily 


The railroads are currently handling at 
least one million gallons of crude oil daily 
from pipe line terminals in Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and Illinois to refining centers on 
the Atlantic seaboard. The Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey is now receiving 
about 1,050,000 gal. of crude a day at its 
Bayway, N. J., refineries. And the Penn- 
sylvania reports that crude moving east- 
ward over its lines from Ohio and Illinois 
pipeline heads to a number of seaboard re- 
fining centers is averaging about 850,000 
gal. daily, representing some 85 cars. A 
comparable amount is moving via other 
lines to the same destinations, figures on 
which are not yet available. The oil in- 
volved is originated from the Southwest 
by pipeline. 

Railroad movement also of crude oil 
produced in Illinois was initiated on Sep- 
tember 4 when the Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany started its first consignment—21 tank 





The First Trainload of 21 Tank Cars Carrying 210,000 Gal. Crude Oil from Benton, IIL, Ties 
Up at the Unloading Racks of the Atlantic Refining Company in Philadelphia, Pa. 
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cars—of crude oil by rail to its refineries 
in Philadelphia, Pa., from Benton, Ill. This 
movement is expected to reach about 420,- 
000 gal. daily by September 22. 

Crude oil is being received at Bayway 
(served by the Central of New Jersey) 
from three pipeline terminals. The first 
movement of crude by railroad tank car to 
the north Atlantic coast in at least 20 
years started out from Lima, Ohio, for 
Bayway on July 7, as was reported in the 
Railway Age of July 12, page 69. Routing 
was via N. Y. C. & St. L, D. L. & W. 
and C. N. J. Since the first consignment 
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and Philadelphia. The company has con- 
structed a new unloading rack at its Phil- 
adelphia plant which accommodates 50 tank 
cars at a time and is equipped with a col- 
lecting system and pumps to lift the in- 
coming crude into storage tanks to await 
refining. 


June Bus Revenues 25.9 Per Cent 
Above 1940 


Class I motor carriers of passengers re- 
ported June revenues of $13,248,820, as 
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in general use is the floor covering, the 
floor of the former being covered only in 
part by an aisle strip or, in addition, by 
linoleum in sections, and the entire floor 
of the latter by carpet.” 

The commission was “impressed” with 
testimony to the effect that the adjustment 
would result in substantial percentage in- 
creases in a number of so-called overnight > 
rates, suggesting that “it might be better 
policy .. . not to increase the present rates 
for over-night service, at least to the full 
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ing it over to the Central for terminal de- 
livery at Oak Island, N. J., near Newark. 
A third major movement starts out of 
Owensboro, Ky., on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, being routed via Baltimore & Ohio, 
Western Maryland and Reading through 
the Shippensburg yateway. 

This crude is moving on rates which are 
approximately 50 per cent under “normal.” 
Established at 12 per cent of First Class, 
as compared with the former rate of 26 
per cent of First Class, they were pub- 
lished by the participating carriers on one 
day’s notice, by special I. C. C. authoriza- 
tion, effective. July 3 Lima to Bayway, 
and August 8, Owensboro and Martinsville 
to Bayway. While these reduced rates are 
not trainload rates, and any shipper may 
avail himself of them for a one-car consign- 
ment, as a practical matter they are moving 
mass consignments, which fact simplifies 
the operating problems involved. This for 
the reason that the oil companies are as 
anxious as anyone to get maximum deliv- 
eries. The factor now controlling the vol- 
ume of movement is at present the pipe 
lines themselves and car loading and un- 
loading facilities. No shortage of tank cars 
themselves is at all apparent. 

According to the statement of the Penn- 
sylvania, its daily deliveries to Atlantic 
refineries of 850,000 gal. of crude can be 
made to yield some 420,000 gal. of gasoline 
daily, or enough to supply the fuel require- 
ments of 280,000 passenger automobiles, 
and an equal quantity of other re- 
fined products. Thus far a total of over 
2,000 cars, or the equivalent of more than 
476,000 bar. of crude, has been shipped via 
P. R. R. It is estimated that this much 
crude oil is capable of producing about 
10,000,000 gal. of gasoline and an approxi- 
mately equal amount of other petroleum 
products, including fuel oil. 

The Atlantic Refining Company volume 
of Illinois crude is expected to require the 
use of between 500 and 600 cars, according 
to estimates by the oil company itself. The 
initial movement of 21 cars left Benton on 
September 4 and arrived in Philadelphia 
early the morning of September 7. On 
the basis of this performance and the vol- 
ume of traffic the cars in the service should 
make two to two and one-half round trips 
per month between the Illinois oil fields 
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compared with $10,523,765 in June, 1940, 
an increase of 25.9 per cent, according to 
the latest compilation prepared by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
of Statistics from 147 reports representing 
148 bus operators. Passengers carried in- 
creased 33.9 per cent, from 12,361,105 to 
16,548,315. 

The breakdown by regions of the bus 
revenue and traffic figures, which exclude 
data on charter or special party service, is 
given in the accompanying table. 


I. C. C. Authorizes Increased Rates 
for Tourist-Car Berths 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 2, has authorized the Pullman 
Company to increase its rates for space in 
tourist sleeping cars from the present basis 
of about 50 per cent to 66% per cent of 
the corresponding rates in standard sleep- 
ing cars. The same decision permits a 
like increase on the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific which owns and oper- 
ates some of its own sleeping cars. 

The tourist sleepers are operated only 
on Western railroads, and Pullman sub- 
mitted figures showing that in 1940 it had 
an operating deficit of $148,472 from the 
service. It expects from the new rates a 
25 per cent increase in revenue, which if 
available in 1940 would have converted the 
aforementioned deficit into a net of $250,- 
634. On the Chicago-San Francisco run 
the increase in the tourist lower-berth rate 
will be $2.10—from $8.95 to $11.05. Add- 
ing the latter to the intermediate or tour- 
ist fare of $49.90, the total charge in tourist 
sleepers will be $60.95 as compared with 
$83.08 for travel on first-class fare in a 
standard sleeper. 

Among other evidence, the Pullman 
Company urged that the price spread be- 
tween the tourist service and the standard 
service has been greater than warranted by 
the differences in accommodations offered. 
In subscribing to that view the commission 
noted that the marked differences in con- 
struction and appointments as between tour- 
ist and standard cars which existed prior 
to 1934 have now largely disappeared, and 
the only difference between the tourist car 
and the conventional-type standard car now 


extent here authorized.” However, the 
commission left that consideration “to the 
further study of respondent.” 


Commerce Department Bulletin on 
Transportation 


The Industrial Reference Service of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce has issued 
a 12-page pamphlet entitled “United States 
Domestic Transportation, July, 1941.” The 
pamphlet was prepared by Donald E. 
Church, and it discusses the volume of 
freight traffic, freight car and locomotive 
supply, railroad employment, coordination 
of railroads and trucks, and the pipe line 
situation. 

Discussing the car situation, Mr. Church 
concedes that “no shortages have been re- 
ported so far this year”; but at the same 
time he notes that the surplus has recently 
dropped below 65,000 cars, “which have 
been considered to represent the minimum 
necessary surplus to meet shipper demands 
promptly.” He then went on to say: “It 
is evident that little, if any, increase in 
railway capacity above the present operat- 
ing level can be expected from further 
draft upon the surplus supply of freight 
cars without creating car shortages. How- 
ever, a further substantial increase in car- 
rying power should be obtained through 
more effective utilization of the active 
freight car supply. So far as we can de- 
termine at present, the probable maximum 
capacity (including a reasonable increase 
in car utilization) is in the neighborhood 
of 950,000 carloadings a week. The actual 
maximum may be larger or smaller than 
that figure, depending largely upon the 
effectiveness of the future use of freight 
cars. That maximum capacity compares 
with probably 1,000,000 or more expected 
during the October peak of this year.” 

Summing up his discussion of the loco- 
motive supply, Mr. Church says that “since 
the opportunity to build new locomotives in 
volume is limited, and maximum utilization 
of present equipment obviously is desirable, 
the major opportunity for increasing the 
effectiveness of the locomotive supply ap- 
pears to lie in repairing the unserviceable 
units and in more effectively utilizing the 
currently available serviceable equipment.” 


Continued on next left-hand page 








RODS ARE “TAILOR MADE” 
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Next come brief references to the trend of 
railroad employment and the pending wage 
case, followed by the discussion of “oppor- 
tunities” for the coordination of railroads 
and trucks, and the section on “pipe lines 
for relief of petroleum shortage.” The 
pamphlet closes with a paragraph about the 
creation recently of the transportation study 
board called for in the Transportation Act 
of 1940. 


Programs of Co-ordinated 
Mechanical Associations 
The Railway Fuel and Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Association, the Car Department Of- 
ficers’ Association, the Master Boiler Mak- 
ers’ Association, and the Locomotive 
Maintenance Officers’ Association will hold 
their annual meetings at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, September 23 and 24. V. R. 
Hawthorne, executive vice-chairman, Me- 
chanical Division, Association of American 
Railroads, will address a joint session of 
the associations at 9:30 o’clock on Tuesday 
morning, September 23. The members of 
each association will then adjourn to other 
rooms to conduct their individual programs 
as follows: 


Car DEPARTMENT OFFIceRs’ ASSOCIATION 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23 
10:30 a. m. 


Approval of minutes of last annual meeting. 
Address by President A. w¥ ate = erin- 
tendent car department, ff 

Reports of District Saeehstnkty Clcnnints, 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 

Unfinished business. 

New business. 

1:30 p. m. 

Report of Publicity Committee. 

Address by E. B. Hall, chief mechanical officer, 
C. & N. W. and C. St. P. M. ubject: 
Cooperation between Railroads and Departments 
of Railroads. 

Report of Freight- and Pets mean Car Mainte- 
nance Committee—J. Keegan (chairman), 
chief car inspector, RR ony 

bap vie of Shop Operation, Facilities and Tools 

mmittee—R. K. Betts (chairman), foreman 
car repairs, Pennsylvania. 

Report of Passenger- oa Car Terminal Hand- 
ling Committee, C. P. Nelson (chairman), gen- 
eral foreman, C. W. 

Report of Lubricants and Lubrication Commit- 
tee—J. Brooks (chairman), supervisor lub- 
rication and supplies, C. & O. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 
:00 a. m. 


Address by W. D. Beck, district manager, Car 
Service Division, Association of American 
Railroads. Subject: Conservation of Equip- 
ment. 

Report of Freight-Car_ Inspection and Prepara- 
tion for Commodity Loading Committee—H. E. 
Wagner (chairman), general car foreman, Mis- 
souri Pacific. 

Address by D. S. Ellis, chief sree officer, 
C. & O., Pere Marquette, and N. Y. C. & St. 
L. Subject: Better Freight-Car Maintenance. 

Report on Interchange and Billing for Car Re- 
pairs—E,. G. Bishop (chairman), general fore- 
man car department, Illinois Central. 


1:30 p. m. 

Report of A. A. R. Loading Rules Committee— 
] DeVore, (chairman), chief interchange 
inspector, Youngstown Car Inspection Associa- 
tion. 

Report of Painting Committee—C. L. Swing 
(chairman), general foreman, Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Manufacturing Company. 

aes, of Booster Committee—W. J. Demmert 
chairman), sales agent, Griffin Wheel Com- 
pany. 

Report of Reception Committee. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 

Election of officers. 


RAILWAY FUEL AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
TuESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23 
10:30 a. m. 
Address by President A. A, Raymond, superin- 
eo fuel and locomotive performance, N. 


Appointment of special committees. 

Plugged netting—Cause and Cure—H. L. Mal- 
ette (chairman), road foreman of equipment, 
St. L.—S. F. 
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The Road Foreman and the Diesel Locomotive— 
D. Quarles (chairman), general mechanical 

instructor, A. 

Fuel Records and Statistics—E. E. Ramey (chair- 

man), fuel engineer, B. oO. 

2:00 p. m. 
Air brakes—J. A. Burke ihpirmas), supervisor 

air brakes, A. T. & S. 

(a) High-speed breaking ‘with D-22 control 
valves—H. I. pacman air-brake super- 
visor, C. & 

(b) Terminal tests in road handling on long 
freicht trains with mixed K and AB brake 
equipment—F. T. McClure. assistant air- 
brake supervisor, A, T. & S. F. 

(c) The elimination of moistvre and oil in 
the air-brake system—F. Fllis. general air- 
brake instructor, St. L—S. F. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 
:00 a. m. 


Locomotive sestestaiene as Affected by Steam 
ee Ryan, mechanical engineer, 
St. L.—S. F 

Turbine and 
Michael, (chairman), 
neer, C. & 

Address bv L. ‘Richardson, mechanical assistant 
to vice-president and general manager, B 

Coal—Utilization of the Various Sizes—S. A. 
Dickson (chairman), supervisor fuel, Alton. 

New Locomotive Economy Devices—A. G. Hoppe 
(chairman), assistant mechanical engineer, C. 
M.St: 2..&-P, 

Utilization of Motive Power—A. A. Raymond 
(chairman), superintendent fuel and locomotive 
performance, Gc; 


condensing Locomotives—L. P. 
chief mechanical engi- 


2:00 p. m. 

Fuel Economv from the Viewpoint of the Water 
Engineer—R. C. Bardwell, superintendent water 
sunply, C. 

Lubrication—W. R. Sugg (chairman), superin- 
tendent fuel conservation and lubrication, Mis- 
souri Pacific. 

(a) Lubrication of valves, cylinders and steam 
auxiliaries. 

(b) Forced feed and automatic lubrication of 
machinery. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 

Election of Officers. 

Rerorts of special committees. 

Other business. 


Master BortErR MAKERS ASSOCIATION 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23 
745 a. m. 
Address bv President C. B. Buffington. 
Secretary-Treasurer’s report. 
Rerort of the Committee on Law. 
New business. 
Routine business. 
1:30 p. m. 
Address by C. B. Hitch, superintendent of mo- 
tive nower, C. oO. 
Tonic No. 2. Application and maintenance of 
flues, tubes, and arch tubes—Frank A. Longo 


(chairman), general boiler inspector, Southern 
Pacific System. 
Topic No. 4. Application of straight vs. tapered 


radial staybolts, taper per foot, taps and reamers 
used, and service that is being obtained, coal 


and oil-burning locomotives—R. W. Barrett 
(chairman), chief boiler inspector, Canadian 
National. 
Routine business. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 
9:00 a. m. 
Routine business. 
Topic No. 5 (Continued from 1940). <Aovplica- 


tion of iron, steel, and alloy rivets, with rec- 
ommendations as to the proper method of heat- 
ing and driving—A. G. Trumbull (chairman), 
chief mechanical or te Advisory Mechan- 
ical Committee. C. & O. 

Tonic No. 3 (Cantiewed from 1940). Treating 
feed water chemically—Carl A. Harper oa 
man), general boiler inspector, C. C. C. & St. 


° 


2:00 p. m. 
Tonic No. 3 continued. 
Topic No. 1. Shop kinks and new ways of do- 


ing things in the boiler shop—S. Christopher- 
son (chairman), supervisor of boiler inspection 
and maintenance, N. H. & H. 

Report of special committees. 

Report of Executive Committees. 

Report of Committee on Memorials. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

Election of officers. 


LocoMoTIVE MAINTENANCE OFFICERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
TuESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23 
10: a. m. 

Report of Committee on Maintenance of Air 
Brake Equipment—J. P. Stewart (chairman), 
general supervisor wir brakes, Missouri Pacific 
Lines. 

2:00 p. m. 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer 
Report of Committee on Apprenticeship—Roy V. 
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Wright (chairman), managing editor, Railway 
ge. peo 
Report of Committee on Constitution and By- 


aws. 
Election of officers. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 
9:00 a. m. 


Report of Committee on improved Locomotive Re- 
pair Practices—N. Trapnell (chairman), 
assistant superintendent of motive power, Ches- 


apeake & Ohio. 
Report of Contaiittes on Shop Tools. 


2:00 p. m. 


Report of Committee on Lubrication—J. R. 
Decake (chairman), supervisor of lubrication 
and supplies, C. & O. 

Report of Committee on Membership. 

Installation of new officers. 

Remarks by retiring president. 

Remarks by incoming president. 


Equipment Depreciation Orders 


Equipment depreciation rates for eight 
railroads have been prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in a new 
series of sub-orders and modifications of 
previous sub-orders in No. 15100, Deprecia- 
tion Charges of Steam Railroad Companies. 
The composite percentages of the pre- 
scribed rates range from 3.39 per cent for 
the Magma Arizona to 7.65 per cent for 
the Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine. 

Other roads involved in the series of 
orders are: Chattanooga Traction Com- 
pany; Chicago & Calumet River; Lake 
Champlain & Moriah; McKeesport Con- 
necting; Mississippi Export; Texas City 
Terminal. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


WESTINGHOUSE ELeEctric & MANUFAC- 
TURING Co.—Electric heaters for outdoor 
railroad track switches are described in a 
new seven-page folder issued by this 
company (Bulletin R-998). Heater length 
and wattage recommendations are given 
for typical applications. Methods of mount- 
ing are discussed with a detailed drawing 
to clarify the text. Heater auxiliaries such 
as transformers, controls and feeder lines 
are also described. 


KINNEAR Ro.titinc Doors.—The Kin- 
near Manufacturing Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, has issued bulletin No. 28, a 40- 
page catalog, describing its complete line 
of rolling doors, fire doors and’ shutters, 
metal rolling grilles, bifolding doors, door- 
operating equipment and wood rolling 
partitions. The catalog explains the de- 
sign, construction and operation of these 
various products and contains many illus- 
trations of various types of installations 
for which Kinnear doors and shutters may 
be used. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE CRANES.—The 
American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., has published a new loose-leaf loco- 
motive crane catalog, which provides a 
complete and graphic presentation of the 
entire line of American locomotive cranes 
manufactured by this company. The cata- 
log, which consists of 56 pages and is des- 
ignated as catalog 600-L-1A, is attractively 
printed in color and contains numerous 
illustrations of locomotive cranes engaged 
in many types of railroad work, as well 
as illustrations showing the construction 
features of, these-cranes. The catalog also 
presents tables of specification data and of 
safe lifting capacities for the various models 
of locomotive cranes. 
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() NE of the reasons that The Franklin System of Steam 
Distribution does a fundamentally better job is that 


us, the openings for the intake of steam, at 75 mph with a 35% 
a cut-off, are 80°% greater than are those of a piston valve . . . 
og a basic restriction is removed. In addition, the ports for exhaust 
* on a locomotive equipped with The Franklin System of Steam 


Distribution are increased upwardly of 31%. 

a As speed increases, the capacity to use steam becomes in- 
creasingly important. This factor was an important considera- 
tion in the development of The Franklin System of Steam Dis- 


o tribution. Before buying new power investigate this System 
sia that utilizes to the full every pound of steam that the boiler is 
sth - capable of developing. 
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FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. ince 


In Canada: FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue NATIONAL RatLways OF MEXxIco 
have placed an order for two 44-ton Die- 
sel-electric locomotives with the General 
Electric Company. 


Tue UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, has placed an or- 
der for locomotives at cost of $70,200 with 
the Whitcomb Locomotive Company for 
January, 1942, delivery. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA Power & LIGHT 
Co. has received delivery of one 95-ton fire- 
less steam locomotive for service in its 
Hauto, Pa., plant from the H. K. Porter 
Company. This is reported to be the larg- 
est fireless steam locomotive ever built. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THe Norrotk & WESTERN is inquiring 
for 25 covered hopper cars of 70 tons’ ca- 
pacity. 


THE BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY has 
placed an order for 100 steel gondola cars 
with its own shops. 


THE NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXxIco 
are inquiring for 150 stock cars of 40 tons’ 
capacity and 150 general service gondola 
cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


THE New York, New Haven & Hart- 
FORD will build ten 90-ton transformer cars 
in its own shops at Readville, Mass. This 
company is reported to be contemplating 
further large freight car acquisitions. 


THe AtcHIson, TopeKA & SANTA FE 
will construct 200 caboose cars at its To- 
peka, Kan., shops. Inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age of 
May 3. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THE NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXxIco 
have issued inquiries for the purchase of a 
total of 120 all-steel, light-weight passen- 
ger-train cars comprising the following: 


16 70-ft. first-class coach 
64 70-ft. second-class coach 
20 express 

20 mail-baggage 


The company was reported to be plan- 
ning specifications for the purchase of 
this equipment in the Railway Age of Au- 
gust 2. 


Tue LovuisvittE & NASHVILLE has or- 
dered three light-weight, streamlined, air- 
conditioned passenger-train coaches from 
the Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The company expects to place two 
of these cars in service with the “South- 
wind” and one with the “Dixie Flagler,” 
the Chicago-Florida coach trains operated 
over this railroad’s lines between Louisville, 
Ky., and Montgomery, Ala., and between 
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Evansville, Ind., and Nashville, Tenn., re- 
spectively. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


THE SOUTHEASTERN GREYHOUND LINES 
has received delivery of five 33-passenger 
parlor car type motor coaches from the 
a. c. f. Motors Company. 


THE Norro_tkK SOUTHERN Bus CoRPORA- 
TION has received delivery of one 33-pas- 
senger parlor car type motor coach from 
the a. c. f. Motors Company. 


Tue Santa FE Trait TRANSPORTATION 
Company has received delivery of eight 
29-passenger parlor car type, air-condi- 
tioned motor coaches from the a. c. f. Mo- 
tors Company. 


THe NEw ENGLAND TRANSPORTATION 
Company, subsidiary of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, has received de- 
livery of two 23-passenger parlor car type 
motor coaches from the a. c. f. Motors 
Company. 


Supply Trade 





Clarence E. Scott has been appointed 
sales manager of the air conditioning divi- 
sion of the Fedders Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., of Buffalo, N. Y. 


A. A. Browne, steam engineer for the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. for the past two years, has been 
appointed assistant manager of that com- 
pany’s central station and transportation 
divisions for the Pacific Coast district. 


The Frog, Switch & Manufacturing 
Co. has discontinued its New York office 
at 30 Church Street, where the company 
had been represented by Walter H. Al- 
len. Mr. Allen will continue his business 
at the same address as manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative for railroad and contractors 
supplies. 


L. A. Richardson, formerly supervisor 
of air conditioning equipment of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, and Vernon 
Coon, formerly of the steam fitting and 
air conditioning departments of the Chi- 
cago & North Western, have been ap- 
pointed sales service engineers of the 
Vapor Car Heating Company, Inc., 
Chicago, with headquarters at Chicago and 
New York respectively. 


D. W. Lloyd has been appointed South- 
western manager of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., to succeed E. W. Davis, 
who retired in August, after 33 years of 
continuous service with the company. Mr. 
Lloyd entered the employ of the Westing- 
house Air Brake Company in 1911 after 
graduating from Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. He held, successively, at Wilmerding, 
Pa., the positions of special engineer, as- 
sistant to the chief engineer, assistant en- 
gineer of tests, commercial engineer, assis- 
tant to the general manager and assistant 
to the vice-president. In 1928, he was ap- 
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pointed district engineer at St. Louis, Mo., 
and in 1940 was advanced to the position 
of assistant Southwestern manager, which 
position he held until his current appoint- 
ment. Mr. Davis successively filled the 
positions of inspector, assistant district en- 
gineer, and representative. He was South- 
western manager for 14 years prior to his 
appointment. 


Construction 





ALTon and the ILt1nors TERMINAL.— 
The Illinois Division of Highways has 
awarded two contracts for a grade separa- 
tion project on State Highway No. 4 at 
Carlinville, Ill. The project involves the 
construction of two subways, one under 
the tracks of the Alton and the other un- 
der the tracks of the Illinois. Terminal. 
Each subway will consist of a single plate 
girder span 88% ft. long on reinforced 
concrete abutments. The contract for the 
construction of the subways and paving the 
approaches, amounting to $248,087, has 
been awarded to the Sangamo Construc- 
tion Company, Springfield, Ill. The con- 
tract for the furnishing and fabrication of 
the structural steel, amounting to $28,368, 
has been awarded the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 


PENNSYLVANIA-UNITY. — The Pennsyl- 
vania has been authorized by Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
construct an extension of its Plum. Creek 
branch from valuation station 250 plus 00 
to a connection with a proposed extension 
with the Unity, approximately 500 ft., in 
Allegheny County, Pa. At the same time 
Division 4 authorized the Unity to con- 
struct a branch line extending from a 
point on its present line approximately 
1,400 ft. west of the New Texas road to 
a connection with the above-mentioned ex- 
tension of the Plum Creek branch of the 
Pennsylvania at valuation station 255 plus 
00, also in Allegheny County, Pa., some 1.4 
miles. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—The bureau of Re- 
clamation of the Department of the Inte- 
rior has awarded a contract amounting to 
$142,207 to J. C. Meyers, Stockton, Cal., 
for the construction of stations, dwellings, 
section houses and other buildings at rail- 
road sidings on the Southern Pacific’s 
30-mile relocated line around the site of 
Shasta reservoir north of Redding, Cal. 
The work includes the construction of two 
combination stations, six four-family sec- 
tion houses, 10 four-room dwellings, two 
single woodsheds, seven double woodsheds, 
three section tool houses, one signal main- 
tainer’s tool house, and board and woven- 
wire fences at railroads sidings located at 
Buckeye, Cal., Boomtown, O’Brien Creek 
and Lakehead. 


Union Paciric—This road is complet- 
ing the construction of a 140-ft. turntable 
at Green River, Wyo., for turning new 
4-8-8-4 locomotives, 20 of. which are being 
delivered by the American Locomotive 
Company. 
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A CORRECT 
BRICK ARCH 
GUARANTEES 


FULL FUEL ECONOMY 


There is a carefully worked out design of the Security Brick Arch for every 
class of locomotive . . . This design guarantees maximum efficiency both 
as to fuel economy and hauling capacity . . . In modernizing existing 
power and in maintaining locomotives in active service, be sure the cor- 


rect brick arch design is installed and be sure it is completely maintained. 














There’s More to 
SECURITY ARCHES 
Than Just Brick 





H ARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Locomotive Combustion 


Refractory Specialists Specialists 
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Financial 





AtcHison, TopeKA & Santa FE— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—This com- 
pany has been authorized by Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
assume liability for $20,000,000 154 per 
cent serial equipment trust certificates, ma- 
turing in 10 equal annual installments of 
$2,000,000 on September 10 in each of the 
years from 1942 to 1951, inclusive. The 
issue has been sold at 100.434 to Salomon 
Brothers & Hutzler, acting on behalf of 
itself and Dick & Merle-Smith and Stroud 
& Co., Inc., making the average annual 
cost to the company approximately 1.55 
per cent. 


ATCHISON, TopEKA & Santa Fe.—Aban- 
donment by the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe and the Gulf & Inter-State of Texas.— 
The Gulf & Inter-State of Texas and the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, respectively, 
would be permitted to abandon a line and 
the operation thereof, extending from Port 
Bolivar, Tex., to High Island, 26.7 miles, 
if Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission adopts a recommended report 
of its Examiner Jerome K. Lyle. At the 
same time Examiner Lyle would have Di- 
vision 4 authorize the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe to abandon a ferry extending 
from the Ninth Street ferry landing in 
Galveston, Tex., to the ferry landing in 
Port Bolivar, 3.9 miles. 


_Attantic Coast Line.—Abandonment.— 

This company has been authorized by Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to abandon its so-called Fanlew 
branch extending from Fincher, Fila., 
southerly to Fanlew, 31.8 miles. 


Boston & Matne.—R. F. C. Loan.—Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has modified its order in Finance 
Docket No. 12841 so as to permit this 
company to release from its collateral trust 
indenture of July 1, 1940, $90,000 of 
Springfield Terminal first mortgage seven 
per cent bonds, due February 1, 1942, and 
deposit with the trustee under that in- 
denture in lieu of the bonds to be released 
$90,000 of Newport & Richford first mort- 
gage sinking fund four per cent bonds, due 
January 1, 1966. The collateral is pledged 
with the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion in connection with a $40,193,000 loan 
to the B. & M., and it was necessary for 
the commission to decide that the substitu- 
tion would not impair the value of the 
R. F. C.’s collateral. 


CanapIAN PaciFic. — Abandonment. — 
The Board of Transport Commissioners 
for Canada has authorized the Canadian 
Pacific to abandon a 6.81-mi. branch from 
Mando, Que., to Port Fortune, effective 
October 1. The order was issued on Au- 
gust 30, following a hearing at Rigaud, 
Que., on May 28, and was signed by Chair- 
man J. A. Stoneman and Commissioners 
J. A. Cross and F. N. Garceau. The board 
ruled that the branch, which extends from 
the South Shore Ottawa-Montreal line of 
the C. P. R. to the Ottawa river, has been 
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operated at an out-of-pocket loss and that 
the inconvenience caused to the small num- 
ber of milk shippers along the line would 
not justify its refusing the abandonment 
application. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. PAut & Pa- 
ciFic.—A bandonment.—This company has 
been authorized by Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to (1) 
abandon a line extending from Renner, S. 
Dak., to Colton, 14 miles, and a connecting 
track at Wentworth, 1,226 ft.; and (2) to 
abandon operation over a line owned and 
operated jointly with the Great Northern 
extending from Colton, S. Dak., to Went- 
worth, 15.6 miles. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFIc-CHIcaGo, Rock IstaAnp & PaciFic- 
Kansas City SouTHEern. — Construction, 
Abandonment, and Joint Operation—Ex- 
aminer W. J. Schutrumpf of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would have Divi- 
sion 4 deny these companies authority to 
enter into joint agreements involving new 
construction, joint operation under track- 
age rights, and abandonments in Kansas 
City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kans., the 
effect of which would be to give these 
companies a better entrance into Kansas 
City, Mo. Examiner Schutrumpf finds 
that the new agency set up to handle the 
arrangements would cost virtually as much 
to operate as does the present arrange- 
ment, that a large part of the proposed 
savings would come from the dismissal of 
employees and that the proposal for the 
construction of a new bridge should be 
gone into more thoroughly. 

The most important part of the joint 
application, which was long and involved, 
dealt with the construction by the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific and 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific of a 
new bridge over the Missouri River and a 
new line extending from Birmingham, Mo., 
to a connection with the Kansas City Ter- 
minal at Sheffield, 5.2 miles. In the appli- 
cation it was pointed out that the present 
bridge used by the roads was built in 1886 
and must be rebuilt if it is to meet the 
needs of more powerful present-day loco- 
motives. Instead of rebuilding the bridge, 
the three companies decided to build a 
new one at a different location, thus giving 
them better access to Kansas City. Mo.’s 
industrial district. 


Cotorapo & SouTHERN-Fort WortH & 
Denver City.—R. F. C. Loan and Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates——Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
amended its orders in Finance Docket Nos. 
12678 and 12679, wherein it authorized 
these two companies to each borrow $619,- 
500 from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to finance equipment purchases, 
to show that each company utilized only 
$604,422 of the authorized loan. 


Gutr, Mosire & Onto. — Interlocking 
Directorate—William H. Coverdale has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to reopen the case wherein it denied him 
the right to hold the position of director of 
this company and its subsidiaries while 
holding the position of director in several 
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other railroad companies. In his petition 
for reopening, which also asks for reargu- 
ment before the full commission, Mr. 
Coverdale informed the commission that 
he has recently sold 52,257 shares of Sea- 
board Air Line stock and now has only 
directors qualifying shares. In the com- 
mission decision, details of which were 
given in the Railway Age of April 26, page 
747, a majority objected to Mr. Coverdale 
holding a directorship in the Seaboard and 
other lines at the same time that he acted 
as a director on the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—This road 
awarded, on September 10, a $1,260,000 
issue of 2 per cent equipment trust cer- 
tificates on a bid of 99.234, representing an 
interest cost to the carrier of approximately 
2.15. The certificates, which mature in 
equal annual installments November 1, 1942 
to 1951, inclusive, were re-offered publicly 
at prices to yield 0.40 to 2.50 per cent, 
according to maturity. ; 


LouIsSIANA SOUTHERN. — Bonds. — This 
company has been authorized by Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to extend from September 1 1941, to Sep- 
tember 1, 1951, the date of maturity of 
$200,000 of first mortgage refunding gold 
bonds. 


Montana, WyoMInNG & SOuUTHERN.— 
Capital Stock—This company has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to change its authorized capital 
stock, now consisting of $5,500,000, divided 
into 55,000 shares of $100 each, into 55,000 
shares without par value and to issue 10,- 
000 shares of common stock without par 
value in exchange for a like number of 
shares of $100 par common stock now is- 
sued and outstanding. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Lours.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—This road 
awarded on September 5 a $5,800,000 issue 
of equipment trust certificates to Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler and associates on a bid 
of 100.389 for 2%s, representing an inter- 
est cost to the road of approximately 2.05 
per cent. The certificates, which mature in 
10 equal annual installments September 1, 
1942 to 1951, inclusive, were re-offered 
publicly at prices to yield 0.40 to 2.40 per 
cent, according to maturity. 


NorFroLK SouTHERN.— Amendment of 
Lease——This company has been authorized 
by Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to amend, modify, and change 
the terms and conditions, especially as to 
rental and termination, of an indenture of 
lease dated May 27, 1920, between the Nor- 
folk Southern and the Durham & South 
Carolina, leasing the latter for a term of 
99 years. The leased line extends from 
Duncan, N. C., to Durham. 


St. Paut Union Depot.—Refinancing. 
—This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to is- 
sue and sell $14,737,000 of first and refund- 
ing mortgage, series B bonds, to be dated 
October 1, 1941, and to mature October 1, 
1971, and $900,000 of guaranteed notes, the 
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Invisible to the eye . . . the heart is essential to life. Trouble 


with this organ is quickly reflected in the actions of the individual. 


Also invisible to the eye are the internal surfaces of superheater 
units. They must be in good condition, or locomotive perform- 
ance will suffer. Superheater units carry the flow of high-pressure 
steam to the cylinders, and the external surfaces are subjected 


to abuses of heat and cinder abrasion. 


After years of service when superheater units need attention, 
have them remanufactured by the Elesco remanufacturing 
service .. . thesameservice that originally manufactured them. 
It is a good guarantee . . . as the invisible and visible parts of 


the units will be like new. 
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proceeds to be used to refund its first and 
refunding mortgage five per cent gold 
bonds, series A, dated July 1, 1922, in the 
amount of $14,737,000, and maturing Jan- 
uary 1, 1972. 

At the same time the proprietary com- 
panies of the station, the Great Northern; 
Northern Pacific; Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha; Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific; Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; Chicago Great Western; Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific; and the Minneap- 
olis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, has asked 
the commission for authority to guarantee 
the principal and interest on the new bonds. 


Santa FE NorTHWESTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon its line extending from West 
Bernalillo, N. Mex., to Gilman, 37.1 miles. 


SouTHERN.—Abandonment by the Vir- 
ginia & Southwestern—The Virginia & 
Southwestern and the Southern, respec- 
tively, have been authorized by Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to abandon a line and the operation there- 
of extending from Bluff City, Tenn., to 
Mountain City, 46 miles. The authority 
was granted subject to the condition that 
within 40 days the company will sell the 
line, or any part thereof, to any respon- 
sible person, firm or corporation offering 
to purchase it for continued operation at 
a price not less than its fair net salvage 
value. 


SouTHERN PaciFric.—Abandonment by 
the Pacific Electric—The Pacific Electric 
has asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon 1.3 miles 
of track in Pomona, Calif., and four miles 
in San Bernardino, Calif. 


SOUTHERN Paciric.—Notes.—This com- 
pany has been authorized by Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to issue $20,000,000 of secured promissory 
notes, the proceeds to be used to pay on 
October 1, the unpaid balance of its in- 
debtedness ‘to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and to eight banks. Details 
of the note issue were given in the Railway 
Age of August 9, page 255. 


STANLEY, Merritt & Puitiips.—Deficit 
Status.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has found that this com- 
pany did not sustain a decrease in its net 
railway operating income while under pri- 
vate operation in the Federal control period 
and is not entitled to the benefits of section 
204 of the Transportation Act of 1920, as 
amended January 7, 1941. 


SoUTHERN PaciFic.—Acquisition and Is- 
suance of Stock by the Klamath Northern. 
—Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the Klamath 
Northern to acquire and operate a line of 
railroad extending from Gilchrist Junction, 
Oreg., northeasterly to the plant of. the 
Gilchrist Lumber Company, near Gilchrist, 
10.6 miles. At the same time the company 
was permitted to issue $150,000 of capital 
stock, consisting of 1,500 shares of a par 
value of $100 a share, to be delivered to 
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the Gilchrist Timber Company in payment 
for the line and equipment. 

Since the line is a feeder to the Southern 
Pacific, the acquisition is conditioned on 


the fact that within 30 days from the date — 


of the certificate, the Klamath Northern 
will tender to the Southern Pacific an op- 
tion agreement under which the latter may 
acquire control of the line upon fair and 
reasonable terms, at any time within 10 
years from the date of the agreement. 


SumPTER VALLEY.—Deficit Status.—Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has found that this company did 
not sustain a decrease in its net railway 
operating income while under private op- 
eration in the Federal control period and 
is not entitled to the benefits of section 
204 of the Transportation Act of 1920, as 
amended January 7, 1941. 


Union Paciric- Missourt PaciFric.— 
Joint Operation—These companies have 
been authorized by Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to operate 
over approximately one mile of branch line 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at 
the Fort Crook: Military Reservation in the 
vicinity of Omaha, Nebr. The Missouri 
Pacific was also authorized to construct 
connecting tracks. .The proposed opera- 
tion will permit the Burlington, the Union 
Pacific and the Missouri Pacific to serve 
an Army bomber plant which is under con- 
struction on the Fort Crook reservation. 


WasasH.—Court Approves Plan.—The 
plan of reorganization for the Wabash, 
which would enable the Pennsylvania to 
acquire stock control of the Wabash, has 
been approved by the district court. In 
his opinion embodying his approval of the 
plan, Judge Charles B. Davis pointed. out 
that the Interstate Commerce. Commission 
had approved the sale of Wabash stock to 
the Pennsylvania. Participation by the 
Pennsylvania, he said, was an integral part 
of the “plan underlying the plan” of re- 
organization. Because of this fact, he 
added, the court expressly reserved juris- 
diction to see that the provisions were car- 
ried out. 

The Pennsylvania has agreed to exercise 
its full rights under the plan to buy com- 
mon shares of the new Wabash company, 
provided at least 50 per cent of these 
shares are made available to it. 

Judge Davis said the reorganization plan, 
which would reduce capitalization and fixed 
interest charges sharply, was an “evolution 
of negotiations carried on over a period of 
four years by representatives of all classes 
of security holders.” 


Dividends Declared 


Pittsburgh, Ft. Worth & Chicago.—Common, 
$1.75, quarterly, payable October 1 to holders 
of record September 10; Preferred, $1.75, quar- 
terly, onigee4 October 7 to holders of record 
September 10. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last 
year 


Last 
Sept.9 week 


Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks.. 30.01 30.67 29.27 


Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway bonds.. 64.62 65.60 58.63 


September 13, 1941 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


LeRoy V. Porter, whose promotion to 
vice-president and comptroller of the New 
York Central, succeeding William C. 


LeRoy V. Porter 


Wishart, vice-president, accounting, who 
retired on August 31, in conformity with 
the pension regulations of the company, 
was announced in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 6, 1941, page 396, was born on 
September 11, 1876, at Hopkins, Mich. 
Educated in the high school at Plainwell, 
Mich., Mr. Porter entered railway service 
on September 21, 1896, as station agent 
and telegraph operator of the Indiana, IIli- 
nois & Iowa (now part of the New York 
Central). He served in this capacity until 
November, 1901, when he was appointed 
traveling auditor and general bookkeeper 
of the same road. In May, 1906, he went 
to the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
(now N. Y. C.) as general clerk at Cleve- © 
land, Ohio, and in August, 1909, he be- | 


William C. Wishart 


came chief clerk to the auditor at Cleve- 
land. In January, 1910, he was appointed 
assistant auditor, with the same headquar- 
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ters, which position he held until Oc- 
tober, 1914, when he became chief clerk 
to the vice-president of the accounting de- 
partment of the New York Central. Re- 
maining with the New York Central, he 
was appointed assistant comptroller in 
July, 1918, and in February, 1930, he be- 
came comptroller, with headquarters at 
New York. Mr. Porter was appointed as- 
sistant vice-president and comptroller at 
New York in April, 1937, and remained in 
this position until his recent appointment 
as vice-president and comptroller. 

Mr. Wishart was born on August 8, 
1871, at Whitesville, N. C. After attend- 
ing the United States Naval Academy for 
two years, he entered railroad service in 
1891 as a station clerk on the Cape Fear 
& Yadkin Valley (now divided between the 
Atlantic Coast Line and the Southern). He 
subsequently served in various railroad 
positions, acting at various times as tele- 
graph operator, agent, traveling auditor and 
statistician. Prior to his connection with 
the New York Central, he had also been 
in the service of the Public Service Com- 
mission of New York and of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. In 1913 he 
went with the New York Central & Hud- 
son River (now N. Y. C.) and the New 
York Central and in 1918 was appointed 
comptroller of those roads. Mr. Wishart 
was appointed vice-president in charge of 
accounting, with headquarters at New York 
in February, 1930. 


Carleton S. Hadley, general counsel of 
the Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis, has been elected a vice president of 
the company, a newly created position. He 
will continue to serve also as general coun- 
sel. Mr. Hadley was born at Lowell, 
Mass., on December 24, 1902, and grad- 
uated from Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo., in 1925 and Washington Uni- 
versity Law School in 1928. During sum- 
mers while attending the university, he 
worked in several departments of the Mis- 
souri Pacific. After receiving his law 
- degree he was admitted to the bar in the 
state of Missouri and in 1935, he was 
admitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In August, 
1928, he became associated with the law 
firm of Carter, Jones & Turney at St. 
Louis, and was appointed assistant attorney 
for the St. Louis Southwestern, by the 
firm members, who were at that time gen- 
eral solicitors of the Cotton Belt. In 
1933, when the Cotton Belt organized its 
own law department, Mr. Hadley was ap- 
pointed assistant general attorney and on 
January 1, 1936, he was promoted to as- 
sistant general solicitor. At the same time, 
following the filing of a reorganization 
plan by the Cotton Belt in 1935, he was 
appointed assistant general counsel for the 
trustee. On September 1, 1939, Mr. Had- 
ley went with the Terminal Railroad Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis as general counsel. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Harry G. Whiteman, assistant chief 
claim agent on the New York Central 
system, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been promoted to chief claim 
agent, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., 


RAILWAY AGE 


succeeding Herbert L. Forman, who re- 
tired on August 31. William J. Holden, 
district claim agent at Chicago, has been 
advanced to assistant chief claim agent at 
Cleveland, relieving Mr. Whiteman. 

Mr. Forman was born at Ionia, Mich., 
on August 17, 1871, and entered railway 
service on January 16, 1890, as a student 
operator on the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern (now part of the New York 
Central). He later served as a baggage 
agent at Morenci, Mich., and on December 
16, 1891, he was promoted to agent at Ida, 
Mich. On January 1, 1907, he transferred 
to the law department as a claim agent at 
Toledo, Ohio, and later served in the claim 
department at Cleveland, Chicago and Buf- 
falo, N. Y. On December 1, 1922, Mr. 
Forman was advanced to chief claim agent 
at Detroit, the position he held until his 
retirement. 

Mr. Whiteman was born at Nappanee, 
Ind., on August 8, 1882, and attended busi- 
ness college at Chicago. He entered the 
service of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern (now part of the New York 
Central system) on March 28, 1901, as a 
clerk and stenographer, first in the train- 
master’s office, at Englewood (Chicago) 
and later in the superintendent’s office at 
Chicago, and Kankakee, Ill. On March 16, 
1906, he was appointed claim agent at Chi- 
cago, following which he served as claim 
agent and district claim agent at Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, Cleveland, Buffalo, N. Y., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and Cincinnati, Ohio, until 
December 1, 1922, when he was appointed 
assistant chief claim agent, New York 
Central System at Cleveland, where he 
has been located until his recent promotion 
to chief claim agent at Detroit, effective 
September 1. 


William H. LeValley, whose appoint- 
ment as auditor station accounts and over- 
charge claims on the New York Central at 
New York was announced in the Railway 
Age of September 6, 1941, was born on 


December 16, 1891, at Ridgeway, Ohio.. 


William H. LeValley 


He entered railroad service on August 12, 
1909, in the local freight office of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
(New York Central system) at Spring- 
field, Ohio. On July 6, 1913, he was ap- 
pointed cashier in the local freight office 
at Middletown, Ohio, becoming local agent 
at Marysville, Ohio, in February, 1917. He 
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became district station accountant at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., in March, 1924, being 
transferred to Weehawken, N. J., on De- 
cember 1, 1931, and to Cleveland, Ohio, on 
September 1, 1937. He held the latter 
position until his appointment on Septem- 
ber 1, 1941, as auditor station accounts and 
overcharge claims, 


E. A. Kummer, whose appointment as 
real estate agent of the Baltimore & Ohio 
with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., was 
announced in the Railway Age of August 
23, 1941, page 331, received his education 
at the Baltimore public schools and the 


E. A. Kummer 


Baltimore Polytechnic Institute. He entered 
railroad service on January 13, 1920, with 
the Baltimore & Ohio as office boy. On 
June 16, 1922, he was promoted to stenog- 
rapher, which position he held until No- 
vember 1, 1924, when he became bill clerk. 
Mr. Kummer was appointed assistant su- 
pervisor licenses, on June 1, 1926, and be- 
came right of way agent on April 16, 1929. 
On April 16, 1941, he was appointed as- 
sistant real estate agent, in which position 
he remained until his recent appointment. 


F. L. Eckert has been appointed auditor 
of revenues of the Wabash, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


O. C. Ballou has been appointed acting 
comptroller of the Rutland, with headquar- 
ters at Rutland, Vt., succeeding C. H. 
Maurice, who has resigned. 


The headquarters of O. L. Hingle, as- 
sistant freight claim agent for the Southern 
Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana, have 
been transferred from New Orleans, La., 
to Houston, Tex. 


J. L. Puig, traveling freight claim agent 
for the Illinois Central at New Orleans, 
La., has been promoted to freight claim 
agent, with headquarters at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding J. R. Breidenstein, who has re- 
tired. 


Cassius M. Clay, whose appointment 
as general solicitor of the Baltimore & 
Ohio at Baltimore, Md., was reported in 
the Railway Age of September 6 ,was 
born near Paris, Ky., on March 2, 1895. 
Mr. Clay ‘was graduated from the Taft 
School, Watertown, Conn., in 1914 and 
received his A.B. degree from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1918 and his LL.B. degree in 
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1921. He was admitted to the Kentucky 
bar in 1921 and to the New York bar in 
1923. From 1921 to 1927 Mr. Clay prac- 
ticed law in New York with the firm of 
Simpson, Thatcher & Bartlett and from 
1927 to 1932, with Beekman, Bogue & 
Clark. He is the author of “What Shall 


Cassius M. Clay 


We Do About the Railroads,” 1938. Mr. 
Clay was counsel in charge of the Rail- 
road Section of the legal division of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation from 
1932 until his recent appointment as gen- 
eral solicitor of the Baltimore & Ohio. 


George H. Albach, whose promotion 
to assistant comptroller of the New York 
Central at New York was announced in 
the Railway Age of September 6, 1941, 
entered railroad service with the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern (now part of 
the New York Central system) at Chicago 
on July 1, 1906. After serving in various 
capacities in the freight department, he was 
promoted to traveling auditor on July 1, 
1919, in which post he assisted in the or- 
ganization of centralized station account- 
ing on the road. Mr. Albach was appoint- 
ed district station accountant at Cleve- 


George H. Albach 


land, Ohio, on November 1, 1920, being 
transferred to Chicago on May 1, 1921. 
On September 1, 1928, he was appointed 
assistant auditor of revenue at New York, 
and on August 1, 1932, became supervisor 
station accounts. He was appointed audi- 
tor station accounts and overcharge claims 


RAILWAY AGE 


on September 1, 1937, which position he _ 


held until his recent appointment. 


OPERATING 


John Hubbel, master mechanic of the 
Kansas City, Kaw Valley & Western, has 
been promoted to superintendent, with 


headquarters as before at Bonner Springs, 
Kan. 


J. Paul Lynch has been appointed man- 
ager dining car service of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, with headquarters at Wil- 
mington, N. C., succeeding B. F. Fuller, 
whose death on June 7 was reported in 
the Railway Age of June 21. 


E. C. St. George, assistant trainmaster 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio, has been pro- 
moted to trainmaster of the Logan coal 
sub-division, with headquarters at Peach 
Creek, W. Va., succeeding W. W. Atkins, 
who died on August 16. 


R. C. Thran has been appointed assis- 
tant superintendent of the Reading division 
of the Reading, with headquarters at Read- 
ing, Pa., succeeding L. R. Mumper, 
whose promotion to superintendent of the 
Shamokin division at Tamaqua, Pa., was 
reported in the Railway Age of July 19. 


Edmund J. Garland, president pro-tem 
of the New Orleans Public Belt, has been 
appointed general manager, with head- 
quarters as before at New Orleans, La., 
succeeding V. J. Bedell, who has been 
called to service as a lieutenant-colonel in 
the United States Army quartermaster 
corps. 


J. V. Nevins has been appointed chief 
dispatcher, first subdivision, Idaho division, 
and branches, Union Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Montpelier, Idaho. W. H. 
Powers has been appointed chief dispatch- 
er, second, third, seventh and eighth sub- 
divisions and branches, with headquarters 
at Pocatello, Idaho. 


C. H. Fischer, assistant general man- 
ager on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
has been appointed superintendent of trans- 
portation, with headquarters as before at 
Chicago, a change of title, and F. J. 
Freese, assistant superintendent at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed superintendent of 
terminals, with the same headquarters, also 
a change of title. 


Clarence W. Sooby, office manager 
for the executive vice-president of the 
Kansas City Southern and the Louisiana & 
Arkansas, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo., has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of the Southern division of the 
K. C. S., with headquarters at Shreveport, 
La., succeeding F. H. Hooper, who has 
been assigned to other duties. R. M. 
Blaydes, roadmaster on the K. C. S. at 
Shreveport, has been promoted to train- 
master, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding George Stevens, who has been 
assigned to other duties. 

Mr. Sooby was born in 1900 and entered 
railway service on May 1, 1922, as a ste- 
nographer in the legal department of the 
Kansas City Southern at Kansas City. 
After various promotions he became secre- 
tary to the general manager in July, 1923, 
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and in February, 1928, he was advanced 
to chief clerk to the general manager, later 
becoming chief clerk to the vice-president 
and general manager. On January 1, 1939, 
Mr. Sooby was appointed office manager 
for the executive vice-president. 


TRAFFIC 


J. E. Large has been appointed general 
agent for the Texas & Pacific at Los 
Angeles, Cal., a newly created position. 


J. H. Walkmeyer, assistant general 
freight agent for the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Alton at Chicago, has been trans- 
ferred to Kansas City, Mo. 


R. H. Westernberg, has been appoint- 
ed general agent for the Green Bay & 
Western at Portland, Ore., a newly created 
position. 


R. E. Bisha has been appointed indus- 
trial agent on the Louisville & Nashville, 
with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., a 
newly created position. 


R. H. Ziegelmeyer has been appointed 
industrial agent for the Southern Pacific 
Lines in Texas and Louisiana at Houston, 
Tex., a newly created position. 


Hardie L. Johnston, general agent, 
freight department, for the Wabash at 
San Antonio, Tex., has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at that point, a change of title. 


F. C. Nessly has been appointed gen- 
eral western agent for the Akron, Canton 
& Youngstown and the Northern Ohio at 
Seattle, Wash., and M. W. Peterson has 
been appointed general agent at Seattle. 
Both positions are newly created. 


Ward J. Edwards, general agent for 
the Akron, Canton & Youngstown and the 
Northern Ohio at San Francisco, Cal., has 
also been appointed general agent at that 
point for the Minneapolis, Northfield & 
Southern and the Minnesota Western, suc- 
ceeding C. L. Brown. 


W. Stapleton, district passenger agent 
for the Canadian National at Saskatoon, 
Sask., has been promoted to general pas- 
senger, baggage and mail agent, Western 
region, with headquarters at Vancouver, 
B. C., succeeding George A. McNicholl, 
whose retirement was reported in the 
Railway Age of August 9. 


A. T. Erickson, general tourist agent 
of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, has been promoted to general pas- 
senger agent, with headquarters as before 
at Minneapolis, Minn., succeeding Harry 
M. Lewis, who retired on September 1. 
Mr. Lewis was born at Austin, Minn., on 
August 2, 1875, and entered railway serv- 
ice in 1890 as a messenger boy on the Soo 
Line, later serving as stenographer to the 
superintendent, ticket clerk and in other 
clerkships in the general passenger depart- 
ment at Minneapolis. In 1901 he was ad- 
vanced to chief clerk in the general pas- 
senger department and in 1904 he was 
appointed general traveling passenger 
agent. Mr. Lewis was promoted to as- 
sistant general passenger agent in 1906 
and in 1919 he was advanced to general 
passenger agent, with headquarters at Min- 
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neapolis, which position he held until his 
retirement. 


William E. Stewart, whose appoint- 
ment as freight traffic manager of the 
Central of Georgia at Savannah, Ga., was 
reported in the Railway Age of September 
6, was born on August 10, 1883, at Madi- 
son, Ga. Mr. Stewart entered the service 


~ 


William E. Stewart 


of the Central of Georgia on May 7, 1902, 
as night seal clerk in the Macon (Ga.) 
yard office. On January 12, 1905, he was 
appointed chief clerk in the office of the 
commercial agent at Macon, serving in 
various capacities in the freight traffic de- 
partment since that date. Mr. Stewart was 
appointed assistant general freight agent at 
Macon on August 1, 1920, and was pro- 
moted to general freight agent in charge 
of solicitation at Savannah on January 1, 
1937, the position he held until his recent 
promotion. 


Elmer A. Schier, whose resignation 
from the position of general traffic man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia to 
become eastern traffic manager of the 
Inter-State Motor Freight system, with 
headquarters at New York was announced 
in the Railway Age of September 6, 1941, 


Elmer A. Schier 


page 397, was born on January 17, 1902, 
at Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Schier entered 
railroad service in November, 1919, with 
the New York Central at Cleveland, and 
in 1920 went with the Chicago & North 
Western as stenographer. He became a 
chief clerk for the Chicago, Milwaukee, 


RAILWAY AGE 


St. Paul & Pacific in 1922. From 1924 to 
1931 Mr. Schier served as traveling freight 
agent for the Western Maryland at Cleve- 
land, and in the latter year became com- 
mercial freight agent at Kansas City, Mo. 
He became general agent for the Western 
Maryland at San Francisco, Cal., in 1932, 
and the following year was transferred to 
Chicago. In October, 1936, Mr. Schier 
was appointed general traffic manager of 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, from 
which position he recently resigned. 


Harris ‘L. Bondurant, district freight 
agent of the Southern at Macon, Ga., has 
been transferred to Atlanta, Ga. He is suc- 
ceeded at Macon by Virgil T. Ivie, for- 
mer district freight and passenger agent at 
Little Rock, Ark. Charles C. Correll 
has been appointed district freight and pas- 
senger agent, with headquarters at Shreve- 
port, La., succeeding Robert C. Court- 
ney, who has been transferred to Little 
Rock. Ernest C. Brown has been ap- 
pointed district freight agent at Huntsville, 
Ala. L. E. Summerrow, district freight 
agent, with headquarters at Miami, Fia., 
has been promoted to district freight and 
passenger agent at Tampa, Fla., succeed- 
ing H. F. Phipps who has retired after 
32 years of service. Mr. Summerrow is 
succeeded at Miami by Augustus G. 
Shook. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


R. D. Bass, signal construction fore- 
man of the Atlantic Coast Line, has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of sig- 
nals, with headquarters at Wilmington, 
i eo 


J. W. Dudgeon has been appointed 
chief engineer of the Great Western Rail- 
way, with headquarters at Loveland, Colo., 
succeeding James Sykes, whose death on 
August 30, was reported in the Railway 
Age of September 6. 


A. F. Ewert, transportation inspector 
on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at 
Arkansas City, Kan., has been promoted to 
division engineer of the Oklahoma division, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
K. W. Claybaugh, who has been assigned 
to other duties. 


J. N. Todd, superintendent of scales 
of the Southern, with headquarters at 
Washington, D. C., effective September 1, 
has had his duties extended to include 
maintenance-of-way work equipment with 
the title of superintendent of scales and 
work equipment. 


MECHANICAL 


Earl Fisher, acting master mechanic 
of the Denver & Salt Lake, has been ap- 
pointed master mechanic, with headquar- 
ters as before at Denver, Colo. 


L. W. Downey, formerly supervisor of 
automotive equipment of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, who has been on a leave of absence 
serving as engineer of maintenance and 
engine casualties of the Diesel section of 
the Bureau of Ships of the U. S. Navy, 
has returned to the Rock Island as super- 
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intendent of automotive equipment, a newly 
created position, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. Mr. Downey will be responsible for 
the maintenance of and have jurisdiction 
over all Diesel and other automotive equip- 
ment. He will also continue to serve the 
Navy in a consulting capacity. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


A. L. Paulsen has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent of the Trona Railway, with 
headquarters at Trona, Cal., succeeding 
M. E. Franklin. 


J. S. Baker, in the purchasing and 
stores department of the Chicago, Burl- 
ington & Quincy at Chicago, has been 
appointed division storekeeper at St. 
Joseph, Mo., succeeding W. F. Myers, 
who has been appointed assistant store- 
keeper at Havelock, Neb. 


SPECIAL 


George F. Doyle, whose promotion to 
chief special agent of the Illinois Central 
system, with headquarters at Chicago, was 
reported in the Railway Age of September 
6, entered the service of the Illinois Cen- 
tral in 1914 as a machine man at Water 


George F. Doyle 


Valley, Miss. During the first World War 
he served two years with the United States 
Army, returning to railway service as a 
clerk at Water Valley. In 1920 he trans- 
ferred to the special agent’s department, 
serving on the Mississippi and Iowa divi- 
sions and on the Chicago, Fulton (Ky.) 
and New Orleans (La.) terminals. In 
March, 1939, Mr. Doyle was promoted to 
assistant chief special agent, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, which position he held 
until his recent promotion. 


Timothy J. Healey, chief special agent 
of the Illinois Central system, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, whose retirement on 
September 1 was reported in the Railway 
Age of September 6, was born at Ishpem- 
ing, Mich., on August 2, 1871, and attended 
Northwestern University College of Phar- 
macy. After working four years as a 
pharmacist in Marquette, Mich., and Ish- . 
peming, and serving as a United States 
customs inspector at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., from 1894 to 1901, he entered rail- 
way service on April 11, 1901, as a watch- 
man for the Illinois Central at Chicago. 
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In September, 1903, he was promoted to 
roundsman and in June, 1904, he was ad- 
vanced to special agent, serving in that 
capacity on the Freeport, Springfield and 
Illinois divisions and on the Chicago Ter- 
minal. Mr. Healey was promoted to assist- 
ant chief special agent on March 16, 1931, 
and to acting chief special agent on Sep- 
tember 1, 1938, four months later being 
advanced to chief special agent. 


OBITUARY 


Hugh A. Toland, general auditor of 
the Union Pacific system, with headquar- 
ters at Omaha, Neb., died suddenly on 
September 3 at his summer home at Fond 
du Lac, Wis., following a stroke. Mr. 
Toland was born in Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
and first began railroading in 1899. He 
entered the service of the Union. Pacific 
in 1908 as division accountant at Denver, 
Colo., then serving successively as chief 
clerk to the superintendent and special 
accountant, being appointed chief clerk to 
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the auditor of disbursements at Omaha in 
1910. Seven years later Mr. Toland was 
appointed assistant auditor of the Oregon 
Shore Line (a unit of the Union Pacific 
system), with headquarters at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and in 1919 he was assigned 
to the office of the controller at New York. 
In 1922 he was appointed assistant audi- 
tor at Omaha, and in June, 1935, he was 
promoted to general auditor of the Union 
Pacific system. Mr. Toland was also sec- 
ond vice-president of the accounting divi- 
sion of the A. A. R. at the time of his death. 


Francis Henry Bagley, superintendent 
telegraph and signals of the Seaboard Air 
Line, with headquarters at Norfolk, Va., 
died on August 29, 1941, after a brief ill- 
ness. Mr. Bagley was born on November 


11, 1883, at Rahway, N. J. He received 
his education at Pratt Institute, and Purdue 
University from which he was graduated 
in June, 1907. Following his graduation, 
he entered the apprenticeship course of the 
Union Switch & Signal Company, leaving 


September 13, 1941 


before completing it to go with the Penn- 
sylvania, New York division, where he 
conducted a school for signal maintainers 
and performed special work in the signal 
supervisor’s office. Later he returned to 
the Union Switch & Signal Company to 
engage in a-c. and d-c. development work. 
In July, 1912, Mr. Bagley became signal 
inspector on the Louisville & Nashville, 
and in March, 1914, was appointed signal 
supervisor with headquarters at La Grange, 
Ky. In September of the same year he 
resigned to enter the service of the valua- 
tion department of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as field signal engineer, 
with headquarters at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
In January, 1916, he returned to the Louis- 
ville & Nashville as assistant signal engi- 
neer. In August, 1923, he became assistant 
signal engineer of the Chicago Union Sta- 
tion and was appointed signal engineer of 
the Seaboard Air Line on August 1, 1925, 
with headquarters at Norfolk, Va. Mr. 
Bagley was promoted to superintendent 
telegraph & signals in October, 1935. 








Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 133 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Representing 137 Class I Steam Railways 


Item 
Miles of road operated at close of 
month 
Revenues: 
Freight 
Passenger 
ail 
Express 
All other operating revenues 

Railway operating revenues .... 
Expenses: 

Maintenance of way and structures 
Maintenance of equipment 

Traffic 

Transportation—Rail line 
Transportation—Water line 
Miscellaneous operations 

General 

Transportation for investment—Cr. 

Railway operating expenses .... 
Net revenue from railway operations 
Railway tax accruals .. 

Railway operating income 
Equipment rents—Dr, balance ..... 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance .... 

Net railway operating income. . 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 

cent) . : 
Depreciation ‘included in operating ex- 
penses 
Pay roll taxes 
All other taxes 


Miles of road operated at close of 
month 
Revenues: 
Freight 
Passenger 
Mail 
Express 
All other operating revenues 
Railway operating revenues .... 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures 
Maintenance of equipment 
Traffic i 
Transportation—Rail line 
Transportation—Water line 
Miscellaneous operations 
General 
Transportation for investment—Cr. 
Railway operating expenses .... 
Net revenue from railway operations 
Railway tax accruals .. 
Railway operating income 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 
Joint facility rent--Dr. balance .... 
Net railway operating income.. 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 
cent) . : 
Depreciation included in operating ex- 
penses 
Pay roll taxes 
All other taxes 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1941 AND 1940 


United States 
Se Cit 


Eastern District 
Re 








1941 
232,273 


$405,502,647 
47,401,822 
8,415,977 
3,603,067 
20,522,793 
485,446,306 


54,709,486 
83,234,063 
9,324,647 
147,568,895 
107,814 
4,138,092 
11,342,216 
390,267 
310,034,946 
175,411,360 
57,262,277 
118,149,083 
9,133,789 
2,700,502 
106,314,792 


63.9 
18,131,259 


11,565,206 
45,697,071 


FOR SEVEN MONTHS ENDED WITH JULY, 1941 AND 1940 


232,289 


1940 
232,802 


$300,679,460 
37,731,789 
7,745,753 
2,757,050 
17,306,185 
366,220,237 


46,946,771 
69,322,759 
9,150,307 
122,267,533 
573,527 
3,368,658 
10,905,932 
470,566 
262,064,921 
104,155,316 
35,209,899 
68,945,417 


71.6 
17,193,754 


9,903,827 
25,306,072 


232,957 


1941 
57,215 


$168,757,387 
24,211,131 
3,087,364 


207,272,494 


22,428,904 
39,043,206 

3,416,644 
67,921,970 


1,752,060 
4,565,759 
73,694 
139,054,849 
68,217,645 
23,470,285 
44,747,360 


39,134,036 
67.1 
7,936,592 


5,158,299 
18,311,986 


57,241 


$2,411,528,974 $1,938,816,389 $1,045,782,616 
28 


774,787 
60,253,465 
33,332,890 

119,980,006 
2,909,870,122 


318,394,922 
544,087,102 
64,094,501 
957,630,653 
3,043,624 
25,420,020 
77,683,728 
1,970,708 
1,988,383,842 
921,486,280 
304,822,112 
616,664,168 
57,599,081 
19,211,884 
539,853,203 


68.3 
125,409,239 


74,006,519 
230,815,593 


* Decrease, or other reverse items. sp E 
+ Represents an average of the mileage recorded at the close of each month within the period. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


234,651,107 
56,628,543 
29,750,354 

102,754,145 

2,362,600,538 


279,653,809 
466,500,495 
63,304,668 
850,019,416 
3,822,286 
22,322,875 
76,602,955 
2,311,183 
1,759,915,321 
602,685,217 
223,747,540 
378,937,677 
56,585,202 
19,104,199 
303,248,276 


74.5 
119,266,039 


66,272,613 
157,474,927 


145,910,898 
22,358,919 


128,238,211 
253,492,887 

22,822,145 
443,996,220 


10,986,174 
30,625,101 
331,408 
$89,829,330 
396,564,842 
132,701,345 
263,863,497 
27,717,472 
10,487,335 
225,658,690 


69.2 
55,046,152 


32,970,776 
99,730,569 


1940 
57,349 


$125,096,091 
20,212,391 
2,941,201 


157,595,405 


18,048,187 
31,384,603 

3,405,104 
55,563,780 


83,459 
114,190,841 
43,404,564 
14,910,369 
28,494,195 
4,141,090 
1,621,139 
22,731,966 


72.5 


7,468,681 
4,323,559 
10,586,810 


57,384 


$828,794,956 
126,899,009 
21,615,718 
12,179,392 
50,465,318 
1,039,954,393 


107,371,666 
208,244,501 

22,864,342 
390,595,223 


9,777,977 
30,726,123 
388,774 
769,191,058 
270,763,335 
94,586,035 
176,177,300 
27,314,035 
10,555,680 
138,307,585 


74.0 
51,757,970 


29,093,751 
65,492,284 


Subject to revision. 


Southern District 
Pes 


Western District 
S's 





1941 
44,126 
$74,815,098 


2,294,767 
86,489,639 


8,726,422 
15,224,502 
1,768,504 
23,942,206 


478,612 


34,286,341 
14,280,155 
20,006,186 
235,025* 
301,429 
19,939,782 


60.4 


3,662,438 
1,937,657 
12,342,498 


44,185 


$473,484,965 
50,049,805 
10,381,923 
7,059,155 
14,939,056 
555,914,904 


57,279,061 
101,250,811 
12,508,394 
162,344,496 


3,871,681 
15,111,741 
442,735 
351,923,449 
203,991,455 
73,292,193 
130,699,262 
2,151,433 
2,125,939 
126,421,890 


63.3 
25,297,616 


12,912,654 
60,379,539 


1940 
44,341 


$57,134,510 
4,236,936 
1,314,689 
342,772 
1,925,667 
64,954,574 


7,930,762 
13,423,854 
1,687,561 
20,138,382 


340,198 
2,076,949 
1943 
45,551,763 
19,402,811 
7,857,600 
11,545,211 
7,582 
328,630 
11,208,999 


70.1 


3,455,546 
1,708,775 
6,148,825 


44,349 
$399,682,935 


6,194,919 
13,072,138 
464,427,580 


52,691,197 
92,866,031 
12,167,478 
146,922,168 


3,352,946 
14,732,915 
431,241 
322,301,494 
142,126,086 
50,368,900 
91,757,186 
2,859,181 
1,920,447 
86,977,558 


69.4 


24,098,595 
11,973,702 


38,395,198 


A 
1941 
130,932 


$161,930,162 
15,813,334 
3,915,845 
1,669,151 
8,355,681 
191,684,173 


23,554,160 
28,966,355 
4,139,499 
55,704,719 
107,814 
1,907,420 
4,640,359 
243,527 
118,776,799 
72,907,374 
19,511,837 
53,395,537 
5,287,726 
866,837 
47,240,974 


62.0 


6,532,229 
4,469,250 
15,042,587 


130,863 


$892,261,393 
88,814,084 
27,512,623 
13,202,512 
45,770,434 
1,067,561,046 


132,877,650 
189,343,404 
28,763,962 
351,289,937 
3,043,624 
10,562,165 
31,946,886 
1,196,565 
746,631,063 
320,929,983 
98,828,574 
222,101,409 


69.9 


45,065,471 
28,123,089 
70,705,485 


7 a 
1940 
131,112 


$118,448,859 
13,282,462 
3,489,863 
1,279,001 
7,170,073 
143,670,258 


20,967,822 
24,514,302 
4,057,642 
46,565,371 
573,527 
1,583,702 
4,401,115 
341,164 
102,322,317 
41,347,941 
12,441,930 
28,906,011 
4,188,064 
933,746 
23,784,201 


71.2 


6,269,527 
3,871,493 
8,570,437 


131,224 


$710,338,498 
72,027,081 
25,260,254 
11,376,043 
39,216,689 
858,218,565 


119,590,946 
165,389,963 
28,272,848 
312,502,025 
3,822,286 
9,191,952 


1,491,168 
668,422,769 
189,795,796 

78,792,605 
111,003,191 
26,411,986 
6,628,072 
77,963,133 


Wa 
43,409,474 


25,205,160 
53,587,445 





